























Hester's J Picnic. 


What did your mother say, & say, my littleman? Bidyou 
her my card?” asked an inexperienced young gentle- 
of a little boy whose mother had given him an invi- 
n to call upon her, and whose street door was accord- 
opened to his untimely summons, by the urchin 
said. 


ves, I gave it to her,”’ was the innocent reply, ‘and 
ud if you were not a nat’ral born fool, you wouldn’t 
on Monday morning, when everybody was washin’!’’ 
this juncture mamma, with a sweet smile of wel- 
made her appearanee at the end of the hall, when 
- surprise, Mr. Verisopht, the visitor, La heal 
“hat does the man mean?” inquired mamm 

. dunno,” replied bub, ‘ guess he’s forgot suthin’.” 


Ren ee 


ong the anecdotes told of Peter Burrows, the Irish 
ister, is the following remarkable instance of absence 
id: A friend called on him one morning in his dress- 
om, and found him shaving, with his face to the 
He asked him why he ae so strange an attitude. 
nswer was, to look in the glass. 
hy,” said his friend, ‘ there is no glass there ’ 
lees me!” Burrows observed, ‘‘I did not non that 


a the hace he called his servant, and asked him 
had become of his looking-glass. 

sir,” said the servant, ‘the mistress had it re- 
| siz weeks ago!” 





wife of a well known literary gentleman while read- 

e of his articles for the press, corrected it a3 she 

long, and the errors were numerous. 

hy, husband,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you don’t know the 

tiles of grammar, or else you are very negligent.” 
Vell, well, my love, ” he exclaimed, Tooking up from 

ck, * what's the matter now?” 

hy, in three cases you speak of our sex in the plu- 

d write it in the singular number.” 

an’t help it,’ was the retort, ‘‘ woman is asingular 
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‘end of ours, a gentleman of taste. has a fine little 
ce in the country, u which, at considerable ex- 
he has succeeded in prod roducing one of the most 

ful little forests imaginable. other day a 
yman, of a shrewd and practical turn of mind, but 
ty little sense of the beauty of the ‘‘ tarnal woods,” 
<d of a neighbor of our friend who owned that 
lace? 

. M——. of Troy,” was the answer. 
ll,” says Thrift, ste why in thunder don’t he clear it 
raise suthin’ on’t.”” 
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cor son of the Emerald Isle applied for employment 
Pe > aamongeg man, who told him he employed no 


" said he, “‘ the last I had died on my hands, and 
oreed to bury him at my own charge.”’ 
», your honor,” said Pat, brightening up, “and is 
'? Then you'll give me ‘the place, for shure I can 
rtificate that T never died in the employ of any 
iver served.” 


‘ anger in Naples, while reading a theatre bill in the 
had his hat stolen from head. He turned 
vith astonishment to discover the thief. The real 

rogue d standing at his side, 
the stolen hat tight in in his hands, and said com- 
stely and coolly to the Englishman: 
by should have done as I am doing, and then 
id have kept your hat.” 


aa ahhh a a hea 


tain carter who lives on the north side of the hill 

ock, and who is truly an eccentric character, when 

y driving his cart over the hill, met the laird of 
horseback, who very rudely accosted him with : 
e the half of the road, sir.”” 

1ich the independent carter replied, as sharp as he 

a commanded : 

» till T wun by, and ye'll get it a’.” 


ee NS 


.nt to see some of your gimlets,” said a green- 
e day, as he entered a hardware store 
saler took down several parcels, neither of which 


|, then, what kind do you want? there is almost 
ty.” 


itie 
, darn it, I wants them what bores square holes.” 


a ne 





,” the prince of ing home rathor 
‘a little happy; ing by a dark alley, a 
»-fisted fellow set out, seized him by the col- 


demanded his money. 
vey !? said Fred, ‘* money T have none; but if you 
Von a moment T will give you my note for thirty 
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tleman, passing through one of our public offices 
vated by some clerks, and was advised to complain 
vineipal, which he did thus: 

ve been abused here by some of the rascals of this 
od I came to acquaint you of it, as I understand 
the principal ” 

| praising porter, said it was so excellent a bever- 
it always made him fat. 

ve seen the time,” said another, ‘“‘ when it made 


n?” asked the eulogist. 

night, against a wall.”” 

ane 

ortunate that the gentlemen's fashions do not 
» with the ladies’, or else by this time, their hats 
ve dwindled down to the size of a charity boy’s 
p, and their trowsers would have swollen out to 
1e size of a Turk’s and a Dutchman’s stitched 
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leave a few tracts?” asked a medical missionary 
who responded to his knock. 
some tracks—certainly you may,” said she, 
t him most benignly over her specs; ‘* leave 
1 the heel towards the house, if you please.” 
RAILROAD EPITAPH. 
‘ Sister, mother, aunt and me 
Were run over. Here we be. 
We should have had time to mizzle, 
If they’d blown the engine whistle.” 
said alittle urchin, peeping from beneath the 
s, * Tam cold; I want more cover on the bed.” 
ill, my dear,” said the mother, ‘ until your 
es home from church; she has got the com- 
s crinoline.”’ 
‘, writer speaks of a hut so miserable that it 
ow which way to fall, and so kept standing. 
e the man that had such a complication of dis- 
he did not know what to die of, and so lived on. 
erin the sunset bright, her gingham gown was 
syes that danced with pure delight were of the 
hue. And always when the sun goes down I 
e girl in the gingham gown. 
ility of Muslin.—A reliable swell declares that 
yneed one evening with three young ladies, the 
cumference of whose dresses amounted to a 
ards. 
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THE GOLD DIGGERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
A Story of the Atlantic and Pacific Shores, 
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[cONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE OVERLAND JOURNEY. 


From the pleasant and the serio-comic of the 
last chapter, we turn to a phase of our story en- 
tirely new, and, it may be, presenting contrasts 
somewice startling to what has preceded. The 
reader will consider the swift flight of time, and 
the chance and change it is ever bringing or lia- 
ble to bring. As when an earthquake lifts this 
valley into 2 mountain and sinks that mountain 
to a valley, so the invisible and irresistible power 
of destiny exalts one lowly and casts down 
another. The lamb nurtured in vernal meadows 
sleeping nestled in the warm fleece of its dam, 
may be forced to wander in desert places, its 
bleat answered only by the untempered wind. 

Yet it is upon no mournful scene you rest your 
eye as the curtain rises. On a prairie whose 
weary extent is kindly hidden by evening dark- 
ness, burns a goodly fire built of branches of the 
gnarled oaks which stand scattered all around 
like trees of an orchard. The twigs crackle and 
shoot outward in red cinders, the blaze twinkles 
or mounts upward in fantastic columns. The 
ruddy light on one side falls upon a set of youth- 
ful dancers ; and on the other upon a line, male 
and female, seated; though cheerful, sobered, as 
they are mostly older. They were immigrants 
for California by the overland route. Further 
out were their wagons and cattle. 

A female figure in deep black rested upon a 
little hillock, and against one of the dwarfed 
trunks, gazing up through the far-reaching, rigid 
limbs, as a prisoner looks through his dungeon 
grate. Over the blue robe of heaven was a tissue 
of haze, through which the spangling stars shone 
dimly. A denser white encircled the moon. The 
face was young and though almost sickly, at 
least in the ghastly light falling upon it, was 
sweet and meek as that of the Madonna by 
Raphael. 

The violin which had for ® moment ceased, 
struck up a lively prelude. 


forming, and came tripping forward to the low 
seat of the female just noticed. 

“Miss Rose Banford,” she cried gaily, and 
extending both her hands, “ come, come, dance 
with us—just once—’twill rest you so, after riding 
in those ugly wagons.” 

“No, Etta, child,’’ replied the voice gentle and 
musical in its denial, “Iam happier here. Be- 
sides, dear, I am going to hold the two babies a 
little while each and relieve their mothers.” 

“Then you wont come?” said Etta, mourn- 
fully, adding in another word of pleading—“ If 
you only would!” 

“T have not danced in many months,” return- 
ed the voice, toned like a brooklet rippling among 
water-cresses, ‘and I cannot dance now.” 


A young girl of | 
about fourteen, turned in haste from the new set | 








There was a sorrowful cadence in the last | 


words, as though the rivulet mused of brown 
leaves clotted with ice. The young lady had 
risen from her reclining posture, and as she spoke 
bending slightly forward, she drew about her 
the black mantle that had fallen from her shoul- 
ders ; imprisoning in its folds some of the curls 
no less dark, which drooped luxuriantly over a 
neck fair as a pearl-shell. Etta appeared to un- 
derstand her, for she watched her face silently 
with moistening eyes. : 

“Etta! Etta! come back here—why are you 
off?” was the call of a boyish voice in the direc- 
tion of the dancers. 

“T’'ll dance no more to-night,” said the young 
girl, softly. ‘Dear Rose Banford, I will sis 
down here by you; will you talk to mea little ?” 

“Nota bit,’ answered Rose, with suddenly 
assumed gaiety, “because you must go back to 
your place. See, they are commencing the 
figure. And here comes Harry after you.” She 
sprang up, gave the girl a kiss, and playfully 
handed her over to her boy partner. 

Etta stayed to throw both arms around Rose’s 
neck and pay her kiss with two; then exclaim- 


We never make an effort for another’s happi- 
ness that does not sooner or later increase our 
own. Self-abnegation is the poor man’s earn- 
ings deposited in a sure bank; saved at hardship 
and privation for the present, to insure ease and 
comfort in the future. Rose put away her per- 
sonal griefs for the sake of a child, and the child’s 
joyousness infused itself into her own bosom. 
Her pale lips strung themselves with bright coral, 
her eyes glanced out like the flight of birds 
from their brooding nests. She went among her 
companions of the journey with light-hearted 
words and kind offices; and when the evening 
was spent, lay down and slept with the love of 
God warm inher young heart. 

When next morning the party again took the 
trail, the air was dense with mist, which anon 
settled into a drizzling rain, and during the after- 
noon poured upon them as though they were 
passing beneath a torrent. That evening lacked 
the merriment of the preceding; they gathered 
early under the wagons for shelter, and listened 
to the rain that all night long seethed in the dead 
grass. 

A man was kept always on guard, to secure 
the party against surprise, and to prevent the 
beasts from straying. At midnight there was a 
relief. That night on the relief guard being 
called out, fatigued and only half-awake, he stag- 
gered to his post, and almost immediately sink- 
ing down upon the drenched earth with the flood 
rolling over him, slept on heavily till daybreak. 

As a consequence, an ox and three mules were 
missing. The ox had not gone far from his mate 
and in the course of the morning was recovered ; 
but a search of two days was required for bring- 
ing back the other beasts. Dreary days to the 
men and women impatient to move forward. 
So many similar and more protracted delays had 
occurred, that the season was lapsing fast away 
while they were yet far from their destination. 
The party quitted the last settlement in Missouri 





with the expectation of crossing the mountains | 


by September ; it was now the very close of Oc- 
tober, and still before them lay leagues of grassy 


the base of the formidable wall separating them 
from the city of promise. 
ordinary liabilities to hindrance. True, the re- 


be avoided ; but not so with the breaking of the 


wagons—these and other hazards were insepara- | 


ble attendants of the journey. 


However, the party set out once more with | 


And still existed the | 


toa pillar of cloud. It was not the benignant 
guide of the Lord’s chosen in their desert wan- 
derings, but more awful than the Red Sea waves 
which overthrew the chariots and horses of their 
pursders. While this woe remains, behold! 
another woe cometh. Galloping up from the op- 
posite direction, was suddenly descried a party 
of Sioux warriors. Mounted on horses the 
flower of the wild breed, armed each with rifle 
and hunting-knife, and arrayed in all the gorgeous 
terribleness with which the savage combatants 
appal an enemy, and which serves themselves 
instead of the intoxication of martial strains to 
lead to victory or death, they bore down upon 
the party’s left as the fire upon its right. 

Riding directly to the head of the column, they 
opposed themselves like a stone barrier to its 





off perforce. The other grasped and clung to the 
opposite rein, and during a moment or two the 
poor animal she rode was in a direful quandary, 
not knowing to whom to yield himself servant to 
obey. It is uncertain how, precisely, the dis- 
agreement would have terminated, had not just 
then the war-party overtaken their recreant mem- 
ber, and joined energetic issues against the un- 
lawful invasion, The mortified chief was obliged 
to threaten to shoot his horse under him, before 
the ardent youth consented to surrender his 
coveted prize, and retire from the contest. 

The young lady had at no moment appeared 
to herselfin so imminent peril, as she had to some 
who witnessed the scene too distantly to compre- 





hend the nature of the demand; and as soon as | 


it was over, and the Indians were fairly separated 


progress. The dismayed leader could only point | from them, she laughed merrily at the adventure, 
them towards the fire, as much as to implore— | telling Mr. Mason, her guardian, that she thought 
“Spare us—for we are already doomed !” when | he had quite mistaken his interests in net dis- 


the savage chieftain immediately responded by | 


: a | 
signs that they had no hostile intent, and, furth- 


er, that nothing was to be feared from the fire. 
Upon being inquired of how the latter could be, 


the warrior dismounted, struck a hand on the 
ground to signify the party; with the other he | formation of the chief verified. 


made a sweep denoting the fire, and drew his | 


posing of her at a good bargain, and would feel 
it so before he either should have another op- 


| portunity or could resign the burden of her 


} 


finger emphatically between them. The flames | 


he pretended to flourish up to this point, and | than thistledown, wafting hither and thither on 
There lay | 


stopped—they could get no nearer. 


the water serpent that was greater than they ; he | 


would devour them bodily. 


“A river! a river! the fire cannot reach us!” | 


ran along the line, and then one united shout of 
inexpressible thankfulness swelled upward. The 


women wept aloud from the sudden revulsion of | the overland party. 


feeling. 

With much dignity the chief proceeded to 
make known the object of his coming to see them. 
Had they not a great deal of “ make bread,” as 
he denominated flour by kneading with his 
hands—more than the mules could well carry ; 
and had they no red or blue blankets, which as 


the sun was warm were entirely unnecessary ; | circuit which occupied him but an hour or two 


and had not the women, especially, ornaments 
of some kind which they would be happy to 
part with ?” 

The supplies of the party were in truth getting 
slender, as from the protractedness of the jour- 


ney it will readily be supposed ; and in view of | 


what might or must be before them, they had not 
a morsel to spare; nevertheless, setting aside 
prudence in the matter, they would have done 
violence to their individual feelings in that hour, 
by wholly refusing the application. The party 
had not breakfasted; preparations were imme- 
diately made for this meal, which the Indians 
were invited to share. 

They did so, sitting with them grave, dignified, 
majestic ; the grand representatives of one of the 
powerful tribes in North America. Afterwards 
they were presented with a few articles, such as 


, they most coveted; when taking friendly leave, 
prairie and level woodland ere they could reach 


they remounted and moved away. 
Among them was one finely and nobly-formed 
and with a handsome, expressive face, whose 


' 
| manner was much less unbending than the rest— 
currence of their last accident might with care | 


spirits enlivened by a clear sky and a warmer | 


sunshine than had favored them before the storm. 
The last of the late flowers lay pallid and 
shrunken beside the path; the grass which had 
waved with such grace and pleasantness was rigid 
and thrown into civil contention by the winds ; 
the foliage of all the trees exhibited the glancing 
brightness of the expiring dolphin. The more 
thoughtful, both of women and men, were not 
without apprehensions ; but they endured them 
in secret, as they would have retired into a hos- 
pital to undergo a contagion which there was 
danger would fatally atfect the community. 


Late in the course of a night after several of 


these fine days, the camp was roused and thrown 
into consternation by an alarm of fire approach- 
ing across the prairie. As Rose stood up and 
opened her eyes, 
of flame, like the flashing of red-dyed swords 
along a line of terrible battle. 


| since it was first observed, it had kindled from 
the appearance of a handful of embers scattered | 
on the horizon, to its present aspect of a sweep- | 
| ing conflagration. 


With all despatch the train was set in motion— 


she beheld a lengthened radius | 


Within an hour | 


| not that there could be the remotest hope of out- | 


ing as she turned toward the figures glancing in | 


and out the ruddy light—*‘‘ How like gipsies they 
look !’’ ran, in the elastic spirits of childhood, to 
rejoin them. 


distancing with their slow beasts and heavy 
wagons the menacing element; but they could 
not watch in utter inactivity its advancing malig- 
nant strides. The stretch of fire was on a parallel 
with their course, and seemed fleeting onward to 
intercept and destroy. Toilsomely forward 
moved the helpless caravan, and up, up, like the 
ignition along a powder train, ran the foe to ex- 
plode upon them. 


Morning broke and changed the pillar of fire | seized her bridle-rein, and attempted to take her | er the party and their cattle were ready to perish 


} 
| 


| nocence of intention. 


who, in fact, if bred with the habits of civilized 
life, might have proved a little giddy. 


general favorite and accustomed to being so. 

Without incurring any rebuke from his grave 
seigniors, he employed the time till the meal was 
served, in the gratification of a harmless curiosity 
among the immigrant wagons; inspected the 
condition of the horses, and once made a spor- 
tive pass or two at a little boy of three years, 
who was looking at the guests with great eyes of 
wonder. 


Notwithstanding Rose’s mourning dress, so | 


unattractive to a savage eye, she captivated his 
attention from the first glance. 
her as one would upon a rare painting ; with as 
much freedom, and apparently with as much in- 


party to the distance 
wheeled and came sweeping back to the whites, 
just again setting in motion. 

Miss Banford was proceeding on horseback, 
a change with which she was fond of relieving 
the tediousness; the young Sioux drew up by 
the gentleman who rode at her side and inquired 
if he were cither father or brother to the lady. 
The other replied that he was not, but simply a 
person under whose protection she was travelling, 
along with his wife and daughter in the wagon 
nextin rear. The brave rejoined that it made 
no sort of difference ; and, always by pantomime 


He was | 
| the youngest of their number, and evidently a | all were breathlessly expecting the flash of his | 


He gazed upon | 


After riding away with his | tern, and seemed performing evolutions in the 


| e . 
of half'a mile, he suddenly | gir. Atthe same time the apparent deer tuok 


} 
' 


, thus not only depriving them of a delicious and 





| 





| 
| 


agreeably to his undertaking. 

With regard to the fire, the party saw the in- 
Miles away 
from the trail, it came to naught; suddenly 
leaving no trace save a purple volume, lighter 


the breezes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MINJSTERING ANGEL. 


Ar length commenced the actual hardships of 
Game which had previously 
been so abundant, became more and more scarce ; 


most wholesome addition to their food, but oc- 
casioning undue encroachment upon the remain- 
ing stores. There was a man of the company, 
named Fisk, whose exertions as a hunter had 
amply furnished them in this respect; often a 
would return him to the trail laden with fat 
turkeys or buffalo hump enough to serve as long 
as it could be kept fresh. Within a day or two 
the man had fallen ill, partly from the discourage- 
ment of having nothing to do, and abandoned 
altogether the labor that brought little or no 
recompense. 

One day about noon, Mr. Mason, wiiu was 
leader of the party, roused him from adoze lying 
at the bottom of one of the wagons, telling him 
that a herd of deer or antelope were in sight; 
and as the party “had the wind” of them, the 
game had not discovered their approach. Tie 
hunter instantly bestrode his horse, which was a 
good animal, and having been reserved for his 
excursions solely and not put to draught, in con- 
dition far superior to the others, and exclaiming— 





“ Now for a fat buck, at last!” rode away at a 
promising gait, and ina spirit of elation which 
was shared by the whole party. 

It may well be imagined that they watched the 
issue with excited interest. Fisk had been off 
perhaps three minutes, and still the herd, now 
to appearance within shot, remained quietly feed- 
ing under a scatter of mezquite trees ; 


when, as 


rifle, he was observed to suddenly falter and 
come to a halt. For the second it was thought 
he was merely making his aim doubly sure, but 
no report followed. Then he advanced a fex 
paces, and again sat his horse motionless. 

“The poor fellow is really ill,” said Mr. 
Mason. “See, I believe he is reeling from his 
horse,” he added faintly detecting a singular 
movement of the hunter—‘*.. is a pity he went 
out,” and he directed one of the men to ride to 
his assistance as fast as possible. 

But before the order could be obeyed, the | 
mystery deepened. The horse and rider magni- 


| fied to their eyes like the figures of a magic lan- 


| 
| 
| 


wing, and after rising above a few yards changed 
to real vultures, such as they had more than 


| once seen preying upon a carcase. 


They now understood that they had been de- 
ceived by a mirage. While some broke forth 
deploring, Rose almost forgot the disappoint- 
ment in the new interest awakened. 
membered 


She re- 
how bitterly the French army in 
| Egypt were deluded by the same phenomenon. 


It was the first time the party hal encountered 


| the illusion, in passing through a country where , drew under it again, 


through which the Indian makes himself under- | 


stood with such surprising facility, and which 
among certain tribes almost entirely supersedes 
the necessity fora spoken language, reducing it 
to merely a few score words, 
many horses he would exchange 
loved her very much. 

Rose’s attendant smiled and shook his head ; 


asked for how | 
the girl, as he | 


it exists in perfection. 

The batHed hunter was seen returning, nc: u 
la Kit Carson as he had gone out, but slouching 
in his seat and at a careless pace of his beast. 
He turned from the horse’s back into the place 
he had left in the wagon, as he came alongside, 
and lay down more disgusted and dispirited than 
before. 

Another and more urgent infliction was ex- 


whereupon, the enamored warrior darted forward, | perienced in the scarcity of water. Days togeth- 


| this place—bow can we ?”’ 






with thirst. The little that was found was re- 
volting to sight and taste, and sickened man and 
beast that drank; being deeply discolored by 
drainings of the soil and strongly impregnated 
with various salts. 

They were finally within view of the moun- 
tains. One afternoon when they had made an 
early encampment, Fisk strayed away down a 
ravine ina forlorn search for water. He return- 
ed in about an hour, wearing the same gloomy 
expression which latterly had characterized him ; 
though Rose, as he came directly toward her, 
thought she penetrated the cloud and discerned a 
star of hope glimmering beyond. 

“Here, Miss Banford,” he said, indifferently, 
putting into her hands a tin coffee-pot of water 
he had brought, “taste this and see if it is at all 
better.” 

Rose put the vessel to her lips, and to her in- 
finite delight found its contents pure and spark- 
ling from a mountain spring. 

It was in vain that Fisk gave her winks, and 
signs enough to have served all the secret or- 
ders in Christendom ; she could not heed him 
and refresh herself while those weaker than her 
were equally suffering. 

“Freddy!” she cried, joyfully, to the little 
boy of the party, who had just before pettishly 
answered his sister when she tried to soothe him, 
that he “meant to cry a basin full, and have 
some gooder drink,”—‘ Freddy, come here! 
come here! Here is water—water the nicest 
ever tasted.” 

And so, without having moistened her own 
lips by a second spoonful, beginning with the 
youngest, she distributed the precious quart or 
two of liquid; all the while, with radiant face, 
congratulating from the midst of the group close 
huddled around her, the elder ones of the party 
on this providential supplying of their great need. 
Alas! to what greater extremities of self-sacrifice 
she was destined soon to be called! 

Fisk, who had for a moment been secretly 
vexed at Rose, presently admitted to himself 
that her course had augmented the pleasure of 
which he had prepared to make her the recipient. 
More than this, the little scene he witnessed 
made a deep impression on his mind; one which 
wrought a change in his conduct, beneficial to him- 
selfand others. “This young lady,” thought 
he, ‘is here without kindred like myself; and 
yet how untiring are her efforts, what fortitude, 
what high-mindedness she constantly displays.” 
In that hour he put away permanently his inert- 
ness and despondency. 

Three or four of the men immediately went 
out with pails, guided by Fisk, and shortly 
brought to camp a supply of the simple beverage 
betier to them than the costliest wines of the 
land of vintages. The suffering beasts had like- 
wise relicf. 

They went to sleep amid a soughing wind and 
under a frowning canopy of cloud. Before 
morming rain descended in a heavy, persisteut 
storm; while higher rose the wind, beating and 
blasting chilly, pitilessly. The darkness linger- 
ed as though nature shrank from unveiling to the 
eye her disconsolate face; when at length the 
dawn advanced, the mountain tops appeared 
covered with snow. Men's hearts failed them 
for fear at the spectacle. 

At infinite pains the party made its slow pro- 
gress up toward the wintry crested summits. 
The ground became softened to pulpiness by the 
rain, into which hoofs and wheels sank deeply ; 
besides, the ascents were often so steep that the 
wagons had to be taken up singly with the en- 
tire strength of their reduced teams. Every 
mile’s advance brought them to an atmosphere 
sensibly colder. ©, the short, dreary days, the 
long, weary nights! the anguish of body, the 
anguish of mind ! 

It was their first encampment amidst the deep 
snows. Blindingly the great flakes had fallen 
upon them for hours; until wagons, beasts and 
men looked but acreeping mass of feathery white- 
ness. A fire was built, and a scanty supper par- 
taken. Some trees had been felled, both to 
provide themselves a breastwork against the 
storm and to furnish browsing for the cattle. 
Thus miserably defended, they spread their 
blankets and covered with others passed the 
night. 

Etta Mason lay beside Rose. Towards day- 
light when the latter once pushed from their 
blanket the accumulating weight of snow and 
the younger stole an arm 
over her neck and inquired in a whisper 

* Have you slept?’ 

« Yes,” returned Rose, “ have you not?” 

“No; I know just how many times you have 
stood up to shake off the snow—this makes four 
times—and once you reached and shook it from 
Harry and James and Johnny Kent's blanket.’ 

“ Have you been so very cold "”’ 

“ Not that, so much as the fear and the think - 
ing. I don’t believe we shall ever go sway from 







































































































































































“O, hush, Etta, dear child, you must not say 


a word like that. Have courage. To be sure 
we can get on from here, and shall get safely 
through after a while.” 

“ How can we?’ repeated the girl. “ We saw 
how deep the snow grew inthe afternoon; the 
spokes of the wheels were all clogged full with it, 
and the oxen could hardly draw us through after 
the mules had made a track. It has stormed 
hard ail night long, and must be twice deeper.” 

“But the men will make them shovels and go 
before and clear the trail.’’ 

“The trail will be lost. I heard father say 
yesterday there would be danger of it, if the 
snow continued. The ground is covered and the 
marks hewn on the trees will all be buried. 
Rose, no one but you expects ever to get much 
further. Next summer, when some other poor 
immigrants pass this way, they will see all our 
bones lying white on the ground. The best of 
the cattle are giving out. Soon we shall have 
nothing to eat. While I sat last night bending 
down over that one poor biscuit and little cup 
of coffee, I looked around on all the faces—all 
but Fisk’s—he was helping to throw up the snow 
for the bank here at our heads, working with his 
back to me—and, Rose Banford, yours was the 
only one that wasn’t the picture of despair. O, 
I tell you, I gave right up then, and for a little 
while I felt as though I hadn’t as much strength 
as one of the babies. I looked at you again. 
You was standing inside the circle, your hands 
folded, and looking up, at the storm, I suppose. 
We were ali silentas death. The snow had now 
whitened you from head to foot—your hair and 
your dress ; and you made me think of a marble 
statue of Faith that I have seen in graveyards. 
O, I never till to-night thought of dying for a 
great many years to come. It is a terrible thing, 
it makes my heart shudder I dread to die so, and 
I'm afraid to be dead, but I’ve been wishing it 
was ail over.” 

Etta had spoken rapidly and at times almost 
incoherently from the choking of her emotions. 
When she ceased, Rose laid her own check on 
the damp, quivering young girl’s, and with lips 
close to her ear whispered soft as a thought the 
one syllable: 

“Gop!” 

Fora minute the young frame lay awed to 
perfect stillness. Its tremor returned only to 
pass gradually and rapidly away ; she prest closer 
to the gentle comforter and fell asleep. Another 
was won from the darkness below to the light 
above. No argument but was here futile; Rose 
had attempted it and found her own feet sinking 
like one who should essay to go to the assistance 
of a friend stuck fast in the middle of a morass ; 
she remembered the one, sole foundation, and on 
it they both securely rested. 

For days longer the party forced its snail’s 
pace ; crossing steep after steep ; and still before 
them they rose, seemingly to heights intermina- 
ble. Many feet of snow blocked the trail. At 


dreary march abruptly terminated—the realiza- 
tion of their worst fears. It was in the morning 
after a night’s encampment in a valley where, 
shiclded from the winds, they had been deceived 
into believing the rigor of the atmosphere ma- 
terially sofiened, and had talked hopefully of 
rains that should melt the mass of snow and open 
up to them their highway. 

But no sooner did they begin to ascend than 
the snow was found of incredible depth; and 
almost as dense as it lay on the ground did it 
fill the air. An intensely bitter wind blew in 
gusty sweeps, threatening to smother them at 
once in the chilling fleeces. The strongest men 
and hardiest animals could not long endure such 
severity and live. Here were only those reduced 
to extremity already by starvation and hardship ; 
with delicate women, and little, tender children. 
Their only compass, the sun, was lost. To 
advance, were that possible, would be certain 
death. 

Taking from the wagons the last remnant of 
provisions, together with such other articles as 
their immediate needs required, and they had 
strength to carry, they left these behind, and with 
their few living cattle made their way back to the 
camp of the previous night. Arrived without 
perishing, their first object was to provide shelter. 
A hut of logs was hastily constructed, covered 
with evergreen boughs which the next day were 
exchanged for the skins of the beasts, and at 
evening the company of thirty sat down within 
its narrow limits. 

While exertion was imperative, the men had 
united to make it, urged on by their leader's 
voice and example; and the others had been oc- 
cupied with watching results; it was past, and 
all couched on the ground worn and haggard, 
silent and despairing. They presented the ap- 
pearance of a parterre desolated by autumn frosts ; 
blackened stalks stood all around ; two or three 
plants had a few green leaves left, and one, as 
though some gentle care had covered it from the 
nightly plague, bloomed on with scarce tarnished 
beauty. 

Rose had taken little master Freddy upon her 
lap and fed him his supper. The child's mother 
had an infant to care for, and his sister of nine 
years who usually bad him mach in charge, was 
ill to-night from the dreadful exposure of the 
day. He had eaten more than his small share ; 
notwithstanding, when the little story about some 





kittens, to which he had been listening with ears 
and eyes, was all told, he siarted up in simple 
surprise that there was no more supper. He 
opened the hand that lay on his lap and the one 
that was lovingly enfolding his shoulder, looking 
into each, next he looked wistfully into the tin 
cup from which he had drank the last drop of tea, 
and finally up into Rose’s face with an expression 
that went to her heart. Two great tears rolled 
suddenly over her cheeks and fell on the child’s 
soft, flaxen hair. No others followed. 

The boy did not cry, though his lip slightly 
quivered and his breath came half-sobbingly. 
She moved him gently ap and down upon her 
knee; presently he slipped himself to the ground, 
picked up some pebbies in his cup, bestrode a 
stick, and rode backward and forward to the 
music of bells, in the narrow space before the fire, 
with the white, frozen earth cranching beneath 
his light tread. None but Rose noticed him and 
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his play; to her it was a pleasant sight. She 
looked around on the faces less sad in their 
squalor even than in their immobility of despair, 
and gladly returned them upon Freddy, the sil- 
ver lining of the sombre cloud. Softly clearing 
her voice, she broke forth to the electrifying of 
all present in singing the Canadian Song: 
“*Tis merry to hear at evening time % 

By the blazing hearth the sleigh-bells’ chime, 

And to know each bound of the steed brings nigher 

The friend for whom we have heaped the tire: 


Light leap our hearts, while the listening hound 
Springs forth to hail him with bark and bound. 


“Our cabin is small and coarse our cheer, 
But love has spread the banquet here; 
And childhood springs to be caressed 
By our well-beloved and welcome guest; 
With a smiling brow his tale he tells, 
While the urchin rings the merry sleigh-bells.” 

The words had just enough of appropriateness 
to enable them readily to meet the listeners’ 
thoughts and conduct them far away from the 
cheerless Rocky Mountain hut to the enlivening 
scene they portrayed. Rose had a fine voice, 
and that evening she seemed gifted with the 
power of angels. When the little song ended, 
Fisk brought together his rough palms in one 
ringing clap, and immediately all joined in a 
rapturous encore. Rose received the demonstra- 
tion with merry laughter. 

“O, Rose Banford, why have you never sung 
to us before?” cried Etta Mason. “ Sing again !” 

Every one echoed the request. Even the 
juvenile equestrian lisped it, pouring out his 
bells at the singer’s feet as an offering; and 
from the pale lips of his sister came a murmur of 
“ Please do.” Rose remained thoughtful a mo- 
ment. She had sunned the soil and might now 
wisely sow precious seed. Again the sang: 

“0 God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 


Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eterual home— 


Beneath the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 

So she sang on for an hour; and afterwards 
they all reposed, with the feeling, that, destitute 
wanderers as they were, they yet were not far 
from the country where pain and death cease, 
and tears are wiped from off all faces. 

Two days the men allowed themselves for re- 
cruiting according to their feeble means ; and on 
the morning of the third, having manufactured 
themselves snow-shoes, they set off to press their 
way over to some settlement and bring in relief. 
Three the most worn, were left at the cabin to 
supply the fuel and otherwise provide as best 
they could for the women and children. 

It was an agonizing separation. Their poor 
beef had been carefully divided, and it was a most 
pathetic sight to see some of those who were to 
go, earnest to divide again for the benefit of 
those dear who were to remain, and the latter as 
earnestly insisting that they should take away 


| Some of their portion, as the only hope of preserv- 
length the difficult passed to the impossible; the | 


ing life to any. Rose and Etta alone had courage 
to fullow up to the surface of the snow which 
now completely buried the cabin, and say a final 
farewell, looking out upon the desolate waste 
that stretched befure the travellers. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
TWO EXCITEMENTS. 


Very early one morning, before the New 
Yorker had quitted his cabin, the Englishman 
suddenly entered and stood before him—their 
first meeting since the occasion on which the 
latter rescued the former from the falling mine. 
Carrolton was accompanied by two strangers, 
men of extremely haggard aspect, but with 
dauntless determination leaping from their eyes ; 
he himself, though appearing with a forcedly 
calm demeanor, wore the expression of an in- 
dividual on the verge of madness. 

“ Mr. Meiggs,” he uttered in salutation. 

“Mr. Carrolton,” was the return, with a for- 
mal bow and a look of—“to what am I in- 
debted ?” 

“Mr. Meiggs,” said Carrolton again, “the 
time has come when our cause of offence with 
each other must be our joint rallying ery. Even 
as enemies we saved one another; now let us be 
friends in exertions for the salvation of one very 
dear to both.” 

“I by no means understand you.” 

“You have not heard from New York within 
a few months?” 

“Not within a very few months,” replied 
Meiggs, with a quick flushing of his brow. 

“Were you aware, or not, of Mr. Banford’s 
death ?” 

“Dead! Mr. Banford! W. Sturbridge Ban- 
ford deceased, do you say?” 

“tis so indeed. My informant is the elder 
of these gentlemen, Mr. Mason—the other is Mr. 
Fisk,” he added, turning towards them with this 
slight introduction. “And the daughter Rose— 
is on her way to California.” 





m 


“Impossible ! 

“She came out under Mr. Mason’s care, with 
an overland party which he conducted. Among 
the mountains they were overtaken by storm 
after storm of snow, and there half the number, 
including all the females, still are, perished or 
perishing.” 

Eustave stood by speechless as a pillar, and 
the other went on: 

“ Others came through with these, but Messrs. 
Mason and Fisk are the on!y ones not utterly 





exhausted. he former had directions from 
Rose to find out you here, or me at my ranche, 
if that were possible, as a sure means of raising 
f. They 


chanced upon the ranche last night—my man led 


at once a party to proceed to their reli 





them in—he was the first white they had seen. 
Him I was obliged to leave to administer to the 





necessities of the sick and famished men. I have 
taken what provisions I could, and am here to 
combine efforts with one who I trust bas greater 
resources.” 


He spoke with the pure sin 





iindedness 


of circumstances could 





which only the desperat 
have inspired ; and, quickly humbled to the self- 
same spirit, Eustace responded : 

“1 can command a!! that is necessary, both of 


provision and men. Pray sit down, all of you. 








You shall breakfast here—in an hour everything 
will be in readiness for the march.” 

To be compelled to action which leaves no | 
space for deep reflection, is in any great calamity 
a blessing. Eustace turned to his preparations 
with anguish, but without the worse despair 
which must have seized upon him to know Rose’s 
situation and not be called to immediate exer- | 
tion. Carrolton followed him aside to address 
him on one point more directly and in private. 

“Tt is best that we fully understand one anoth- 
er,” said he. ‘We have been rivals for the | 
hand of Miss Banford; but God forbid that we 
feel ourselves such now when she seems far more 
likely to be the bride of death than of any mor- | 
tal groom. For myself, I enlist for her possible 
rescue, not knowing or fearing what is to succeed 
that event, should it be happily effected.” 

“Tell me,” returned Eustace, “had you no 
knowledge more than myself of her intention to 
come hither?” 

“T had, and yet had not. You may possibly 
remember that while sitting at your table for the 
first and last time, I remarked that it was my 
wish to locate here and bring outa wife. That 
was nojesting ; it had Leen named between Rose 
and myself that such a thing might eventually 
be. After purchasing the ranche, I wrote en- 
treating her to come out this season; but no an- | 
swer was ever received. Nor has any news of 
her come to me since our parting. From a reply 
of yours, I discover that you have not been thus 
neglected, and all becomes mystery and complete 
uncertainty. Yesterday I could not have con- | 
fessed to you this; it is of no importance now. 
I will not speak of the anxious suspense in which 
I have so long waited. But I now swear to you 
before the Power who holds the issues of life 
and death, that may we but find her alive, if her 
choice falls upon you, I submit without a mur- 
mur—though henceforward I must go through 
life like one groping in a dungeon passage with 
his only light extinguished. I have sworn it.” 

“And I,” said Eustace, with deep emotion, 
‘do indorse the oath. If Rose lives and prefers 
you, then I will never seek to come between you 
and happiness. Only her life—her life—'tis all 
I crave of Heaven !” 

They grasped one another’s hand and looked 
for a second or two into one another’s eyes. 
Carrolton returned within the cabin, while Eus- 
tace hastened among his neighbors to raise forces 
and supplies. As he had believed, there was no 
lack of zeal for the undertaking ; no sooner was 
his object made known, than plenty of volunteers, 
able and willing to furnish themselves, were at 
his service. Even among those who were stran- 
gers to them all, the perilled immigrants had 
active sympathizers. Unfortunately, the two 
who would have been first chosen, Tompkins 
and Anderson, were absent down at the city; and 
though expected to return that very day, could 
not be waited fur. Ten men were selected for 
the enterprise, constituting the whole number 
fourteen. A couple of mules were to be taken 
as far as practicable, to relieve them of the bur- 
den of carrying their own provisions, and after- 
ward sent back. It was still early in the day 
when the relief party being in readiness set furth 
toward the mountains. 

Satan keeps always a sharp lookout for oppor- 
tunities. No sooner was the ruling spirit away 
from the mines, than he entered there and usurp- 
ed dominion. 

Leck had been since the giving up of the 
treasure, a bear when the hunter’s torch pene- 
trates his den, sitting supine at the end, with his 
two paws before his eyes; an accident extin- 
guished the torch, and no longer affected by its 
glare, the coward brute recovered his fierceness 
to revenge the bold intrusion. Not to pause at 
similes—the secret came out that the ghost was 
no ghost. The Yankee schoolmaster, who had 
ever been a corrosive of the gambler’s peace—he 
it was who had planned a plan and performed 
the performance which wheedied the other out 
of the gold he had set his affections upon in 
proportion as it was dishonestly obtained. 

Appearance No. 1 was Uriah’s self simply: 
No. 2 though none the less ofhis devising, was a 
separate affair, adapted to new circumstances, 
and operated by more complicated machinery. 
Seeing the impression produced on Leck by the 
apparition in the tent and the written paper 
wearing away with no practical benefit, Mr. 
Tompkins proposed with himself to repeat the 
attempt, with such additions and variations as 
might render it more effective. 

Believing that Leck had in this first instance a 
lurking suspicion of the truth, Uriah contrived to 
have the second scene come off during his ab- 
sence, with Anderson acting his deputy. The 
writing on the tent he had executed previous to 
his departure ; and the paleness of the ink—red | 
clay mixed with water—secured it against ob- | 
servation befure the proper time. The flying 
spirit was a “lay figure,” a suit of clothes stuffed 
The few 
words in French which it seemed to utter, peer- 











with grass, and raised upon a pole. 
2 i 


ing down through the rented canvass upon the 
appalled miser, were sounds Anderson had care- 
fully acquired from Uriah. 

It: 


of Leck’s choice spirits, aman belonging to the 
I ’ Behe 





cemed, the report of Lucy’s rifle roused one 
} 





nearest tent. This person watched Anderson's 
retreat home to the New Yorker's cabin, though 
unable to identify him in the darkness. The 
prior ghostly experiment not having transpired, 
he was at loss to divine what was going forward ; 
- 7 


and shre termined to keep closed lips and 
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¢ what he should see.’ 
[TO BE CONTINCED.] 
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[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containi 
the first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 





publication, or at any of the periodical depots.) 
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CUSTOMS IN REGARD TO NAMES, 
The Jews named their children the eig 
after their nativity ; the Ror gave names to 
their female children on the eyhih day, and to 






















the males on the ninth, on which day they 
solemnized a feast. he Greeks pave the nanie 
on the tenth day, and an er IMENT Was | 
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; par and sact 
offered tothe g The name given was usually 
ludicative of some particular circumstance at 
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g the birth, some quality of body or o 
7 od wishes or 





Or was expressive of the 





hopes of the parents. —-Ancient Customs. 
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ENTANGLED AND EXTRICATED. 


BY PHILIP BROMLEY. 


Tne midsummer preceding the fall of 1830, 


' I made an excursion with a friend to the Isle of 


Wight. We made our head-quariters at a 
little village, about a half dozen miles from Ryde. 

The day after our arrival was Sunday, and we 
went to church. It was a small, low-studded 
building, with a quiet air of cheerful piety, and a 
desk of such extraordinary altitude as to give 


_ the clergyman an elevation of nearly fifteen feet 


A venerable usher 
showed us a seat about half-way up the middle 
aisle. I here pause to deliver a word of caution. 
Whenever you enter a strange church, don’t 


above the profanum vulgus. 


trust yourself to the caprice of a sexton, how: , 
, ever respectable in appearance; look around 


cautiously for yourself, or you will be sure to 


have a sharp eye to the fitness of things. I had 
scarcely taken my seat, and turned my head to 


see by whom I was surrounded, when my two ' 


eyes encountered two corresponding members 
within half a yard of me—the property of the 
loveliest brunette, that the old church official 
could have picked out of the whole congregation. 

I had no prayer-book with me. 


| dangerous practice which I by no means recom- 


mend. I was attracted by the ease and bland- 
ness of her address. An unstudied modesty 


| characterized her demeanor, and I was absolutely 


affected with the impressiveness with which, in a 
voice suppressed, but breathing the very soul of 
sweetness, she uttered the prayers and responses. 
We sang together; 1 was not completely au fait 


in music, but on this occasion, I must have made | 


and from that moment, I was convinced u 
was hopelessly entangled. 


Reader! That was the doctor’s daughter, 
tI 
Who but a man in 
love would have spent the best hours of the 
morning in watching anxiously, feverishly, the 
windows of a blowsy house maid, under the de- 
lusion that he was under the casement of his 
lady-lovet I remained two weeks longer on the 
island, each Sunday appearing regularly at 








, church, and pursuing my inquiries with the old 


but all to no 
After that I returned to England. 

A month afterwards I was in the country, 
spending the hunting-season with a friend. On 
the first day of my visit, there was a large party 
of gentlemen entertained by my host. Among 
them was a neighboring squire, choleric and im- 


farmer in spite of his surliness ; 


purpose. 


: petuous, but in the main good-natured, as Eng- 


, exquisite. 
get into trouble, for sextons are human, and | 


She presented | 
| hers, and we read the service together—a very 


The dinner 
was excellent, and the Madeira and champagne 


lishmen of his class usually are. 


After dessert, the king's health was 
drank, and speech-making, and song-singing 
commenced. One of the party proposed that I 
should sing a Gaelic song, for what reason I 
know not, except that my friend had suggested 
that I had been in the Highlands, and the gentle- 
man consequently supposed that I was familiar 
with the Highland glees. 

I objected, for the reason, that it was impossi- 
ble for me to comply. Every one was satisfied, 


| with the exception of the squire, Sir Donald Me- 
,_ Pherson, who being descended from a Highlander 


himself, and possessing the sensitiveness charac- 


, teristic of his people, was pleased to conceive that 


an impression, for everybody in the immediate | 


vicinity of the pew was looking at me as I closed, 
attracted by the melody, or, possibly as my friend 
afterwards hinted, by the sonorousness of my 
effort. 

In going out after service, I tried to keep as 
close to her as propriety would allow, but some 


rustics from an adjoining pew pushed in between | 


us, and I was also held back by my friend, who 
was in a frame of mind more conducive to calm- 
ness and propriety of action than myself. 

As soon as I could get free, I hurried out into 
the churchyard, and saw my fair neighbor in the 
act of mounting a little pony. Scarcely was she 
seated in the saddle, when her whip dropped 


it was from dislike of the language of his fathers, 
that T refused to sing. He insisted in a peremp- 
tory tone upon my compliance. I repeated that 
it was imposiible. He became warmer upon the 
subject, and on my host interfering, his unrea- 
sonable anger was directed to him. Sir Donald 
was a corpulent man, and from his appearance 
had evidently tasted to satiety of the world’s 
good things—especially at the dinner-table. Le 
had already imbibed copiously my friend’s cham- 
pagne, as his raddy face, and impetuous manner 
sufficiently indicated. He rose in his chair in a 
very excited style, with a glass in his hand, for 
what purpose I never knew, for at that moment, 
amedical gentleman at my right, to the utter 
dismay of us all, snatched up a jug of water 
which was standing near him, and discharged the 


contents directly in Sir Donald’s face. The ob- 


| ject of treatment so outrageous and extraordiuary 


from her hand, and in jumping down to recover | 
it, her dress caught slightly on the pummel, oc- 


casioning an exposure of the most delicately 
moulded foot that ever woman set upon the 
sward. Just then she discovered me. For a 
moment she stood the image of embarrassment, 
utterly oblivious of the whip for which she had 
alighted ; I picked it up, bowed, and handed it 
to her, at the same time proffering my services 
to help her in remounting. With a cheek all 
damask, and in the most graceful manner, she 
accepted them. Her fuot was in my palm, her 
hand on my shoulder; with a bound she was in 
her seat, and off—leaving me riveted where I 
stood. 


Iam about to relaie. 

I had lived in town ali my life, and had seen 
and admired many a fine woman, but none who 
awakened in me such an inexplicable interest as 
this rustic beauty. My friend amused himself 
by rallying me on my pre-cccupation of mind, 
and I paid my landlord fur my dinner without 
tasting a particle of it. 

There was evening service inthe church. Dis- 
trusting the gray-hcuded sexton, who, I feared 
would repeat his manwuvre of the morning in 


some other part of the church, I walked into the | 


same pew, unsolicited and alone. 
homely farmer sitting alone by the door. The 
clergyman had not arrived, and I attempted to 
engage the man in conversation. 

“Is this your pew, sir?” 

“Yes!” evidently disliking the interruption to 
his meditations. 

“T hope I’m not intruding !” 

“No!” 

“Your daughter accommodated me with a 
seat here this morning, for which Iam under 
great obligations to her!” 

“T have no daughter!” savagely. 

“‘ Ah, certainly not, your niece, 1 mean !” 

“Thave no niece!’ 

“Indeed! It must have been the female 
friend who occasionally occupies your pew !” 

“No female friend occasionally occupies my 
pew!” 

“Who in the deuce could it have been then?” 
said I, rather ejaculating than addressing the 
farmer. 

“The clergyman is in the desk, my young 
friend, and I prefer not to talk in church !” 

I Lowed to the rebuff, and was mute. 

The next morning I rose early, and walked 


forth on an expedition of exploration, but ali 


| fruitlessly. 


“ The landlord is my man!” said I, mentally 


and in five minutes, | was in conversation with 





him, and ascertained the handsomest giri in the 
village was the daughter of the doctor. 


I took my station instantly before the doctor’s 





shutters of one of them was 


| closed. 


That must be the daughter’s chamber! 
thought I.“ And I will wair till 


Preset an arm was visible, anc 








O}K neq. 





How my pulse t 


peared and disa 





i ayain. 


sad-faced dams 


ppean 
Sash Opent {and a br 


f a servi 1, st 


t poearance et 
the appearance ¢ Z-maid, 





and grinning atme. At 
“1 wil! 


be of service 








Chuckling at my good fortune, I stepped to 


loor was opened by 





the door and knocked. 
eo 


yad-faced maid I had just seen 
“Is the doctor in 1 inquired, in the most 
amiable tor 

TI 


“ Father hasn't been home, all nigh: ! 


Ir 


+ mann 





er that I could command 





mai tittered, courtseved, and answered 


fell instantly into his chair, and we al! rushed to 
his assistance; he was recovering from an apo- 
plectic fit. The medical gentleman, by indica- 
tions well-known to the initiated, had discovered 
his state the moment Sir Donald was on his feet, 
and availing himself, with admirable presence of 


' mind, of the jug of water, had saved his life. 


| The shock drove the blood from the head. 


The moment the squire had partially recovered, 
he called in a weak voice for our host. 
“Sir,” said he, “my impetuous temper has 


nearly cost me my life. I freely apologize to 


| you and to you all for the improprieties of speech 


and manner into which it has betrayed me !’’ 
His carriage was brought to the door; we 
assisted him into it. He was still very weak, 


| and the medical gentleman and myself agreed 
Thus it came about that I was in love; how | 
the conviction of it was impressed upon my mind | 


, to describe. 


| 


There was a | 
| 


| did I exchange with her. 


to accompany him. We reached the mansion, 
and each giving Sir Donald a shoulder for sup- 
port, conducted him slowly to the door of his 
dwelling. As we were ascending the steps, th 

door opened, and I beheld my fellow-worshipper 
in the little church in the Isle of Wight. She 
was the picture of confusion and amazement, on 
beholding me; sensations which instantly chang- 
ed to those ofalarm, as she noticed the condition 
of Sir Donald. My feelings, I will not attempt 
Iwas confounded, amazed at her 
surpassing beauty, and it all ended in my being 
affected with such a contemptible mauvarse honte, 
that I neither spoke to her nor recognized her. 

“ Ah,” said Sir Donald; “there is my little 
Grace, always the first to welcome her poor 
father, in sickness or in health !’’ 

He introduced us to his daughter. I bowed 
to her as if she were a stranger, my heart flutter- 
ing, and my self-confidence disappearing in a 
way that made me despise myself. 

For an hour I was in the room with her with- 
out unce setting my eyes upon her. I saw her 
mother and a pretty cousin to whom I had also 
been introduced, and discussed the nature of 
apoplexy with Sir Donald, and the medical gen- 
tleman, with great fluency, but not a word or look 
At last Sir Donald 
was conducted to bed, his wife, the pretty cousin, 
and the medical gentleman accompanying, and I 
was left alone in the old parlor with Miss Grace 
McPherson. 

I had taken a volume from the table, and was 
commencing to turn over the leaves. 





“Have you forgotten me, sir!’ inquired a 
soft voice near me ; “if you have,” she added, as I 
started from my seat, “I have not forgotten you!” 
The hue 
of the flower was not deeper than that of her 
cheek as she stood and extended her hands to me, 
who as I rose, held forth both of mine. 


She wore a carnation in her hair. 


“ Pardon my embarrassment, my ill-breeding,” 
said I, warmly; for I was anxious to make 
amends for my stupidity; “I shall never forget 
you if I live to be a hundred years old!’ 

Women have a perception of the workings of 
the heart far more quick and subtle than we have. 
She knew that my volubility was forced, that 
while I a; 





ared to be occupied with evergbody 
bat her, she was the only person who was ac- 
tually runn i so she told 

In proof 


of my last assertion, I assured her of the assiduity 
with w 





in my thoughts ; 
me, with a face suffused with crime 








i investigations in 


*h I had pursued my 
the little village, and particularly of my long 
suffering before the doctor’s windows 

fulfilment of my 
ae 


lhave but a word to say 





’ 


obligations tg the reader. 1 pr 





tell you 


how I extricated myself from the dilemma with 
which Ibegan. I did it in a manner most «at- 


isfartory to all parties; to Sir Donald Me 
Pherson, because he had heen long waiting for s 
son-in-law; to Miss Grace McPherson, becanse 
she always delighted in gratifrving her fond father 


and to mreself, for I was mad 





happiest fel 





world for the res: of my life—I mar- 
1 


ried the young lady 
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A ERAGMENT, 
Py J.mes PRANELON Peete. 


The summer Gowers, now burted deep 
Reneath the drifting ene, 

Shall waken from their deathiike sleep 
When fietering aephyts blew 

Tes and by spring from winters ghmun, 

Again the Moral trite shal bhwoan 

Perfumes more sweet shall scent the alr 


all grow and Diessom there. 





New bods ® 
Apd thos shall hope within our hearts 

4 new-born phoents rise 
Recovered from misfortune 's smarts, 

lle Li soar unto the shins 
Bright flowers along our path shall groe, 
New streane of joy for us shall flow 
Reneath contents sweet summer ky, 
The hours rhail pass lo pleasure by 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
FIRST LOVE. 
HY SAKAK HAPMOND, 


murmurs some blac 
Yes, a 


“A Love story!” 
maiden, glancing at the above, 
story! Are you not glad, pretty one! 
hice, on a warm summer's day, to lounge o 
sofa, to cut the fresh leaves of some newt 
zine, and read and dream over interesting 
sages of the heart’s history. 1 like to read 
stories in this comfortable hind of a way 
fragrant breeze watting its sweets in at the 
window, stirring my hair and cooling my | 
scattering my papers all about the carpet, t 
off leaf by leaf the beautiful petals of my ! 
ite roses, climbing far up the lattice to & 
peep at the hand that planted them. lic 
me way back to times long ago, freshen 
heart like Jane showers, causing it to bud 
blossom anew in kindly feelings and aflect 
remembrances. Love! # subject that never 
ries. Philosophers, poets, kings and pea 
have alike felt and blessed its strange p> 
The gloomy ascetic may turn from the 
page of earthly love, to brood over the fol 
man in cherishing so sweet a flower; st 
business men, whose minds are locked t 
their day-book and ledyer, throw down 
weekly newspaper with angry disgust, that 
tors will be so foolish as to print the sentim 
stuff; for them, boyhood's bright dream 
flied and gone. Others, with wrinkled t 
and weary steps, whose heart-pictares have 
long turned to the wall, pass quickly over 
which would bring up memories too bith 
recall. But to the young and joyous, who 
seen, or are about to see, their dearest hopes 
ized, how rich a treat—a love story! 

Years ago—when and where it is not necer 
for my reader to know—I was visiting a fair: 
ron, an early friend of my mother’s. "Tw 
dall, uncomfortable day in November, Mr 
low and Clarence Maybury (his nephew) 
just joft us. 1 had finished arranging our sit 
room, picked up the morning newspapers, low 
the long curtains in more graceful folds, whe 
chairs and ottomans in as inviting & positio 
Mrs. Harlow was already svate: 


her favorite corner. 


possible. 


“bring me a footatool, 
; and, while you are | 
lors for this shade, I 


* Carrie,” said she, 
that box of worste 
ing me sort out the 
I the promise made you the other night.’ 











We had had a leng discussion a few even 
before upon the subject of love. 1 was sixter 
you can well uess what My opituens were, 
whoever knew a romantic girl at that sunny 
not ww think, just as 1 did, that first love was 
sweetest, truest dream of life. I well knew 
Mrs. Harlow must have some good reason 
thinking as she did, that the heart often stra 
from Ms fitt 
priceless affections upon an ideal, rather tha 





resting-place, pouring out 


really worthy object, that true love was refi 
friendship, that sooner or later it must die ou 
I argued 1 
It sprang into existe 


founded upon any other basis, 
love did not grow 
entire, complete, a never-fading blossum of 
heart, that could not wither or die, howe 


rudely handled. If I once loved, I should 
forever. Mrs. Harlow smiled and promised 
tell me something of her own history. I 
been anxiously waiting for the leisure hour 
come for the falfilment of that promise, & 
ing myself by Ler side, I impatiently awaited 
story. I will give it as near as I can in ber « 
language 
oy , 


must go back, Carrie, a long way, to | 





you of my early hi and yet it seems but 


a dream of yesterday—near, at still some p 


of it a Jittle indistinet, like a half remember 


vision of the n My first recollections 





confined to a large and elegant manson, + 
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1 
! 
rounded by a beautiful garden in @ pet far- 


tantecity. There 1 passed my early chiidho 
reared in the lap of luxury, every half utte 


wish 





gratified, the pride and plaything of { 
diuting parents. I remember, now, our be 
Inuet have een an earthly paradise, I wan 


once more Uirough te mehiy furnmbed ap 
nents, gaze on fair pictures that shine dimly 
memory’s hall, look upon the Lith silken om 
iat War wont to pive rest to my baby lite 
and a sweet, pale face—that of my musthns 





bende jovingly above me Bhe sleeps quietiy 


the furiuer corner of that shady garden, wi 











a ta ending Willow kisses alterna ly |} 
grave andt me bende it 
“It wae at tt eof a dull, rainy day, le 
m agiums i hed Leen standing at my uure 
. fr ‘ , tine ve img Wee ber 
water ‘ the running etreame that ft 
aw ‘ garden walks. At length the 
clouds grew darker, heavier; the shaduws 
ever were shutting out the dayhght, vas o 
till ail wuteward ole tecame wésetimet wou 
I allow myself to be led ewey and roted inn 
ey tat garment, ten ert are f 
preamng the gorgeous Bowers of the oly cary 
1 wiened & kooel af my mothere eve, 
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that led w her apartment! There ast my 
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, 
it moment, I was convinced that I 
sly entangled. Who but a man in 
have spent the best hours of the 
watching anxiously, feverishly, the 
a blowsy house-maid, under the de- 
he was under the casement of his 
[ remained two weeks longer on the 
| Sunday appearing regularly at 
vursuing my inquiries with the old 
te of his surliness; but all to no 
‘ter that I returned to England. 
afterwards I was in the country, 
hunting-season with a friend. On 
of my visit, there was a large party 
entertained by my host. Among 
eighboring squire, choleric and im- 
in the main good-natured, as Eng- 
‘is class usually are. The dinner 
, and the Madeira and champagne 
fter dessert, the king’s health was 
speech-making, and song-singing 
One of the party proposed that I 
Gaelic song, for what reason I 
ept that my friend had suggested 
‘nin the Highlands, and the gentle- 
ntly supposed that I was familiar 
land glees. 
‘or the reason, that it was impossi- 
comply. Every one was satisfied, 
tion of the squire, Sir Donald Mc- 
being descended from a Highlander 
vossessing the sensitiveness charac- 
eople, was pleased to conceive that 
slike of the language of his fathers, 
to sing. He insisted in a peremp- 
‘ my compliance. I repeated that 
ile. He became warmer upon the 
. my host interfering, his unrea- 
was directed to him. Sir Donald 
't man, and from his appearance 
tasted to satiety of the world’s 
specially at the dinner-table. He 
bibed copiously my friend’s cham- 
iddy face, and impetuous manner 
‘cated. He rose in his chair in a 
yle, with a glass in his hand, for 
‘ never knew, for at that moment, 
‘eman at my right, to the utter 
\l, snatched up a jug of water 
ling near him, and discharged the 
'y in Sir Donald’s face. The ob- 
tso outrageous and extraordinary 
to his chair, and we al! rushed to 
he was recovering from an apo- 
» medical gentleman, by indica- 
n to the initiated, had discovered 
ment Sir Donald was on his feet, 
iself, with admirable presence of 
+ of water, had saved his life. 
» the blood from the head. 
he squire had partially recovered, 
eak voice for our host. 
he, “my impetuous temper has 
my life. I freely apologize to 
ul for the impropricties of speech 
» which it has betrayed me !’” 
was brought to the door; we 
o it. He was still very weak, 
gentleman and myself agreed 
m. We reached the mansion, 
Sir Donald a shoulder for sup- 
him slowly to the door of his 
ve were ascending the steps, the 
(I beheld my fellow-worshipper 
hin the Isle of Wight. She 
f confusion and amazement, on 
‘nsations which instantly chang- 
rm, as she noticed the condition 
My feelings, I will not attempt 
as confounded, amazed at her 
, and it all ended in my being 
‘1a contemptible mauvatse honte, 
ke to her nor recognized her. 
ir Donald ; “there is my little 
1e first to welcome her poor 
3 or in health!” 
us to his daughter. I bowed 
‘re & Stranger, my heart flutter- 
confidence disappearing in a 
e despise myself. 
was in the room with her with- 
ly eyes upon her. I saw her 
ty cousin to whom I had also 
and discussed the nature of 
Donald, and the medical gen- 
fluency, but not a word or look 
ith her. At last Sir Donald 
ed, his wife, the pretty cousin, 
sntleman accompanying, and I 
he old parlor with Miss Grace 





olume from the table, and was 
‘n over the leaves, 
gotten me, sir!” inquired a 
; “if you have,” she added, as I 
it, “T have not forgotten you!” 
nation in her hair. The hue 
not deeper than that of her 
and extended her hands to me, 
{ forth both of mine. 
harrassment, my ill-breeding,” 
for I was anxious to make 
idity ; “I shall never forget 
a hundred years old!” 
erception of the workings of 
juick and subtle than we have. 
volubility was forced, that 
» be occupied with everybody 
1e only person who was ac- 
y thoughts; and so she told 
ised with crimson. In proof 
Tassured her of the assiduity 
ursued my investigations in 
ad particularly of my long 
loctor’s windows. 
1 to say in fulfilment of my 
der. I promised to tell you 
vself from the dilemma with 
lid it in a manner most sat- 
ties; to Sir Donald Me- 
had been long waiting for a 
Grace McPherson, because 








in gratifving her fond father, 
was made the happiest fel- 
the rest of my life—I mar- 








































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FRAGMENT. 


BY JAMES FRANKEL 





The summer flowers, now buried deep 
Beneath the drifting snow, 

Shall waken from their deathlike sleep 
When fostering zephyts blow. 

Rescued by spring from winter's gloom, 

Again the floral tribe shall bloom ; 

Perfumes more sweet shall scent the air, 

New buds sball grow and blossom there. 


And thus shall hope within our hearts 
A new-born phoenix rise ; 
recovered from misfortune’s smarts, 
He'll soar unto the skies. 
Bright flowers along our path shall grow, 
New streams of joy for us shall flow— 
Beneath content’s sweet summer sky, 
The hours shail pass in pleasure by. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FIRST LOVE. 
BY SARAH HAMMOND. 
“A Love story!’ murmurs some blue-eyed 
maiden, glancing at the above. Yes, a love 
story! Are you not glad, pretty one? How 
nice, on a warm summer’s day, to lounge on the 
sofa, to cut the fresh leaves of some new maga- 
zine, and read and dream over interesting pas- 
sages of the heart’s history. I like to read love 
stories in this comfortable kind of a way—the 
fragrant breeze wafting its swects in at the open 
window, stirring my hair and cooling my brow, 
scattering my papers all about the carpet, tearing 
off leaf by leaf the beautiful petals of my favor- 
ite roses, climbing far up the lattice to take a 
peep at the hand that planted them. It carries 
me way back to times long ago, freshens the 
heart like June showers, causing it to bud and 
blossom anew in kindly feelings and affectionate 
remembrances. Love! a subject that never wea- 
ries. Philosophers, poets, kings and peasants 
have alike felt and blessed its strange power. 
The gloomy ascetic may turn from the sunny 
page of earthly love, to brood over the folly of 
man in cherishing so sweet a flower; stirring 
business men, whose minds are locked up in 
their day-book and ledger, throw down the 
weckly newspaper with angry disgust, that edi- 
tors will be so foolish as to print the sentimental 
stuff; for them, boyhood’s bright dream has 
flitted and gone. Others, with wrinkled brows 
and weary steps, whose heart-pictures have been 
long turned to the wall, pass quickly over that 
yhich would bring up memories too bitter to 
recall. But to the young and joyous, who have 
seen, or are about to see, their dearest hopes real- 
ized, how rich a treat—a love story! 

Years ago—when and where it is not necessary 
for my reader to know—I was visiting a fair mat- 
ron, an early friend of my mother’s. ’Twas a 
dull, uncomfortable day in November. Mr. Har- 
low and Clarence Maybury (his nephew) had 
just left us. I had finished arranging our sitting- 
room, picked up the morning newspapers, looped 
the long curtains in more graceful folds, wheeled 
chairs and ottomans in as inviting a position as 
possible. Mrs. Harlow was already seated in 
her favorite corner. 

“ Carrie,” said she, “ bring me a footstool, and 
that box of worsteds ; and, while you are help- 
ing me sort out the colors for this shade, I will 
fulfil the promise made you the other night.” 

We had had a leng discussion a few evenings 
before upon the subject of love. I was sixteen— 
you can well guess what my opinions were, for 
whoever knew a romantic girl at that sunny age 
not to think, just as I did, that first love was the 
sweetest, truest dream of life. I well knew that 
Mrs. Harlow must have some good reason for 
thinking as she did, that the heart often strayed 
from Ns fittest resting-place, pouring out its 
priceless affections upon an ideal, rather than a 
really worthy object, that true love was refined 
friendship, that sooner or later it must die out, if 
founded upon any other basis. I argued that 
love did not grow. It sprang into existence 
entire, complete, a never-fading blossom of the 
heart, that could not wither or die, however 
rudely handled. If I once loved, I should love 
forever. Mrs. Harlow smiled and promised to 
tell me something of her own history. I had 
been anxiously waiting for the leisure hour to 
come for the fulfilment of that promise. Seat- 
ing myself by her side, I impatiently awaited the 
story. I will give it as near as I can in her own 
language : 

“T must go back, Carrie, a long way, to tell 
you of my early history, and yet it seems but as 
a dream of yesterday—near, but still some parts 
of it a little indistinct, like a half-remembered 
vision of the night. 
confined to a lar, 





My first recollections are 
ge and elegant mansion, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden in a not far-dis- 
tant city. There I passed my early childhood, 
reared in the lap of luxury, every half-uttered 
wish gratified, the pride and plaything of fond, 
doting parents. I remember, now, our home 
must lave been an earthly paradise. I wander 
once more through its richly-furnished apart- 
ments, gaze on fair pictures that shine dimly in 
memory’s hall, look upon the little silken couch 
that was wont to give rest to my baby limbs, 
and a sweet, pale fuce—that of my mother— 
bends lovingly above me. ’ 





She sleeps quietly in 
the further corner of that shady garden, while 
a tall, bending willow kisses alternately her 
grave and the one beside it, 


“Tt was at the close of a dull, rainy day, late 
in autumn. I had been standing at my nursery 
window for a long time, watching the bricht 
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| the little prattler; beside her, stood my father. 





water-drops dimple the running streams that fled 


across the garden walks. At length the big 


clouds grew darker, heavier; the shadows of 


evening were s! 






ng out the daylight; but not 





till all outward objects became indistinct would 


I allow myself to be led away and robed in my 





wy night rment; then with bare feet 





pressit 





the gorgeous flowers of the soft carpet, 


I hastened to kneel at my mother’s side, to 


whisper the prayer those dear lips had taught 


me. What was it that fell like a heavy weight 


upon 





" ne | 
my buoyant spirits, 2s I opened the door } 


that led to her apartment? There sat my dear | 


mother, as usual, both arms extended to enfold | 





There was deep trouble written upon his good, 
noble brow—trouble that could not be shut out, 
that would show itself. 

“«O, Heaven, I cannot hear it!’ exclaimed 
he, in tones of the deepest anguish. ‘For my- 
self, I care not; but that you, that our darling 
Maggie should suffer, too—Heaven forgive if I 
murmur!’ 

“«My husband,’ said my mother, kissing the 
troubled face, and placing me in his arms; ‘my 
husband, He who careth so tenderly for the little 
sparrow, who clothes the lilies of the field, will 
care and provide for us. Shall we not trust 
him? Are we not rich in each other?” 

“Tears stood in his eyes, as wife and child 
were pressed to his strong-beating heart. 

“So long as He giveth health will I toil for 
you, dear ones. But Margaret,’ continued he, 
‘if I should sicken, if these hands should be- 
come useless—’ 

“« Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ 
interrupted my mother. ‘Let us not be over- 
anxious with the cares of that to-morrow that 
for us may never dawn; let us bear manfully 
up; we know not the good there may yet be in 
store for us.’ 

“« Sweet comforter!’ and again the deep voice 
grew tremulous ; ‘our poor little, sensitive Mag- 
ie, how can she ever battle life’s rude blasts ?” 

“¢What is it, mother? What is it, father? 


said I, looking from one to the other. ‘What 
makes you say ‘poor little Maggie?’ Iam not 


Susan Lanson, that comes to the back 
door for bread, is poor. She hasn’t any shoes, 
and her frock is all torn. Mine is soft, bright 
and warm. I am not poor—am I, mother?’ 
And clinging to her neck, I burst into tears. 

“¢ Poor child, indeed!’ said my mother, clasp- 
ing me tightly ; and then the tone of pity was 
gone. 

“ Tcan imagine now how hard it must have been 
to put on that cheerful, smiling look of hope and 
resignation ; how hard to speak in those clear, 
courageous tones. She told me all—what my 
past had been, what the future was to be. Both 
talked to me. They told me of the bright fields 
of the country, where we should now live, the 
beautiful flowers that filled the air with fragrance, 
of singing birds uncaged. I became quiet—not 
happy, —the heavy weight still leadened my 
heart; I shuddered at some, unseen, unknown 
evil. At last, weary and wretched, I was laid 
upon my little bed ; my mother came and kissed 
me, and with hands folded in hers, for the last 
time, I repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

“That night she died. She had been suffer- 
ing for some time with a heart disease. The 
excitement of the previous evening had been too 
much for her—it had killed her. O, how beauti- 
ful she looked, clad in death’s spotless drapery ! 
How smooth the shadowy bands of hair that lay 
on the white temples ! How sweet the smile that 
wreathed those speechless lips, never more to 
address the weeping father, or marmur words of 
love to his grief-stricken child! They buried her, 
and we were left alone. 

“The days that followed were long and dreary 
ones ; books, playthings, nursery tales had lost 
all their former charms. The repeated cry, morn- 
ing and night, was ‘mother, mother.’ I was my 
father’s only companion. He would hold me in 
his arms for hours, gazing at a beautiful portrait 
of my mother. Seldom he spoke, and his voice 
day by day grew weaker. An intimate friend of 
my father’s had purchased the house. As he 
was to be absent for some time, he begged my 
father, as a particular favor, to remain its inmate 
for another year. My father consented, thanked 
him for his many kindnesses, but he never 
smiled again ; and when the snows of winter fell 
lightly upon the grave in the garden, they made 
another beside it, and I was indeed left alone. 

“Nurse Harley and myself were the only in- 
mates of the big, silent house. Another of the 
many weary days was wearing slowly away, 
when a span of noble greys drew up at our door. 
A tall gentleman dressed in black alighted. He 
hesitated a moment ere he ascended the broad 
granite steps; then, with a hasty glance at the 
window, where I was standing, he ran quickly 
up and rang the bell. Befere the summons 
could be answered, he entered the room. 

“<¢Ts this Margaret Herbert? said he, looking 
earnestly in my face. ‘ Yes, it must be the same 
hazel eyes and golden hair of the mother. Did 
you know, Maggie, that I was your uncle ?—and 
will you be my own little girl? 

“T looked up into his face, into his eyes. I 
was reading with a child’s quick perceptions 
what such a guardianship would be. I was sat- 
isfied. ‘ Yes, if you will love me, and let Nurse 
Harley go, too,’ answered I, looking toward the 
poor woman, who was weeping as if her heart 
would break at the prospect of losing me. 

“« Well, my child, we will go and ask her.’ 
And crossing the room, he spoke a few comfort- 
ing words to the sorrowing creature, and left us 
to prepare for our departure on the morrow. 

“We visited several places on our way to my 
new home. The journey was long and weari- 
some. My uncle thought change of place would 
be beneficial to the little pale girl, now wholly 
dependent on his kind care. 

“ March’s deep winds and stormy skies had 
given place to April's capricious moods ere we 


poor. 


neared the family mansion that was to receive 
that night a new inmate. Sad feelings came 
thronging to my heart. A new home! What 
was it? I caught hold of Nurse Harley’s hand ; 
she was all that was left me of the past—I would 
cling to her. 

““*Look up, Maggie,’ said my uncle, patting 











my che ‘Isn't this a pretty placet And 
see, there is Henry. I know you will like him?” 
“The carriage had stopped. The next mo- 





ment I 1 
bright, rosy face was pressed close to mine, and 
& sweet, clear voice bade me welcome. Dear 
Aunt Agnes! forget that first 
m took me, not only to her 
} 


home, bat to a warm, loving h 





y landed on the doorstep; a 


Never can I 





ting, when she 
\ 


eart, also. 





«“ « Here, Henry,’ said she, beckoning to a tall, 


graceful boy, who had caught hold of my uncle, 





and was already plying 


m with questions ; 
ousin.’ 


“My little cousin 1’ answered he, coming to- | 


pe ne “T-R 
here is your ithe 


| jest; how foolish I had shown myself. 


{ 





wards us; ‘I never knew I had one before ; but 
Tam very glad.’ And coming close to me, his 
large, dark eyes brimming with smiles, he untied 
‘There!’ said he, ‘I like 
you better now. Ihave found out how pretty 
What beautiful hair!’ And taking 
me by the hand, we entered the parlor. 

“Tt was a large cheerful-looking room. The 
fire in the open grate danced and sparkled, as if 
it would gladly infuse its spirit of mirth into the 
hearts of all present. Henry seated me on a 
lounge by Nurse Harley's side, while Aunt 
Agnes carefully removed my wrappers, all the 
while talking in her quict, 
Being very much fatigued, I retired quite early. 
What was my surprise and delight to find the 
little chamber appropriated to my use a perfect 
fac-simile of the one I had left, with the addi- 
tion only of my mother’s portrait. Morning 
came, and with it many new things to please the 
little stranger. 
warmer, the grass more velvety about the door ; 
the maples had shed their crimson blossoms, and 
were now clothing themselves in gayest green ; 
and violets peeped from their mossy beds. Then 
came the golden dandelions, apple-trees rosy 
with beauty; robins trilled their evening songs, 
while the swift-winged swallow darted about 
and made music from morn till night. Every- 
thing seemed so new, so joyous, can you wonder 
my heart soon learned to beat in unison with 
nature? Idid not forget the low graves I had 
left behind me; but new thoughts had sprung 
into existence. My aunt had told me of heav- 
en, of the good Father who watched over his 
children continually; of death, that kind mes- 
senger who but summons us home—to a home of 
beauty, of unending delight. She instilled into 
my mind the pleasant and gratifying belief, that 
my parents were still about me. Sometimes I 
fancied their pure spirits were wafted above me 
in the snowy folds of the feathery clouds; some- 
times I heard their voices in the soft breezes that 
came stealing through my lattice at night. O, 
a child’s faith, what a blessed thing it is !—a 
child’s religion, how pure ! 

“Cousin Henry became my only companion. 
The brightest mosses, the most delicate flowers, 
the whitest pebbles were always reserved for me. 
For hours together would we listen to the rustle 
of tree-tops, the mad babbling of brooks, relat- 
ing to each other all our queer fancies and won- 
der-beliefs. O, how my childish affections clung 
about my beautiful cousin, wayward and exact- 
ing as I had ever found him !—how they strength- 
ened with years! Hand in hand wended we our 
way to the same school, daily conned we the 
same lessons, nightly repeated the same prayers. 
Those were happy days. No shadowy future 
filled us with foreboding ; the present was bright, 
and full of gladness, we looked further only to 
paint happier, brighter scenes—dreams never to 
be realized. 

“When Henry had reached his seventeenth 
year, my uncle engaged a private tutor to take 
charge of his education. He could not bear the 
idea of sending him from home, among stran- 
gers, at that trying age, when the vices and 
temptations that ever beset the young and the 
inexperienced possess so powerful a charm. 
Cousin Henry was the first to inform me of the 
arrival of Mr. H——. 

“© You will be quite lonely for a few days, lit- 
tle Magyie,’ suid he, ‘for I shall have but little 
time to devote to your ladyship; but you will 
soon learn not to miss me.’ 

“© But why, cousin,’ answered I, ‘may not I 
study, too? Why should our paths now diverge ¢ 
I love knowled,;e, even as you do.’ 

“¢ Pooh—nonsense! you are a girl, Maggie. 
Those blue eyes would tire over Latin and 
Greck. No, no; tend to your canaries and 
flowers, and leave the study-room to Mr. IL 
and myself. Then when I weary and need rest, 
I shall always find you fresh and cheerful—not 
doubting, longing for a world of unknown reali- 
ties, impossible ever to be attained.’ 

“But Harry,’ I continued, ‘it would be so 
pleasant to share all your great thoughts, to puz- 
zle together over the same perplexities, to rejoice 
together over each new victory. O, Henry, let 
the up-springing waters that nourish your mind 
give growth also to mine.’ 

“« Maggie,’ said he, looking very serious, ‘I 
have given you my reasons. Knowledge can 
make no woman happier—a look in the fretted 
labyrinth she in her weakness may not tread, 
naught but useless repinings. What — tears! 
Well, Maggie, have your own way.’ And with 
a gesture of impatience, he swung the door 
between us. 

“* What now, little one?’ said my uncle, en- 
tering the library, shortly after, and finding me 
weeping. 

“«He was wrong, Maggie—very wrong,’ con- 
tinued he, after a few moments’ pause, when I 
had finished relating the conversation between 
Henry and myself. 
your studies, there can be no reasonable objec- 


my bonnet-strings. 


you are. 


home-loving way. 


Day by day the sunshine grew 





‘If you wish to continue 
tion why you should not. But come, my child, 
it is quite time you should make your appearance 
in the parlor.’ 

“Strange to say, I forgot all my usual fear at 
meeting with strangers. My thouglits were all 
He must have been in 
I hast- 


ened to my chamber, re-braided my hair, changed 


given to Cousin Henry. 





my dress for a still simpler one, that Henry had 
that morning pronounced the very prettiest of 
my whole wardrobe. Aunt met me at the foot of 
the stairs, and led the way to the parlor. 

“ Mr. H——, the tutor, arose at our entrance, 
He 


to whom I was immediately introduced 





was one of those men who could not be called 
handsome, and yet acquaintance lent him that 
appearance. 
looking. His brow was broad, betokening an 


intellect of no common stamp; eyes of a deep 








gray, lips stera, when closed, betokening much 





sical, softly cadenced to 


ly wends 


He was too tall, too thin, too sad | 
i 
firmness ; his voice | 





that tone that inva: its way to a wo- | 
heart. All this I on 
stretched upon a sofa, appar- 


ently deeply engaged with the contents of 





man’s ticed at a glance. | 
Cousin Henry was 
a bew 
book—I saw him take it up at our entrance. A 

few miautes of pleasant conversaiion passed Le- 
tween my aunt and Mr. H 





| 
, when she was | 







called out to attend to some domestic duty. I 





looked imploringly to Henry, knowing he was 
well aware of my aversion to being left tete-a-tete 
with a stranger; but he continued to turn the 
leaves of his book, aj 
I felt his unkindness deeply, 
but a feeling of pride sprang to my relief—a 





parently wholly oblivious 


Y 
t 


to all about him. 


latent spark that decided my whole future in its | 


after growth. My face was usually pale 





nearly 





colorless,—but I think a faint tinge s; 


prang to my 





cheek as I asked Mr. H—— if he were fond of 


flowers, and if he would enjoy a walk in the 
garden. He smiled a ready, pleasing smile, an- 
swering that nothing would be more gratifying, 
if Miss Margaret would but take the trouble to 
point out its many beauties to him. 
trembled a bit as I tied my hat-strings. 


I did 


not lovk at Henry; but I knew his book had | 


lost its interest to him. 
“Uncele’s garden was the pride of the whole 
neighborhood, and well it might be, for having 


the aid of wealth, had truly made it a forest of 


sweets. I found Mr. H—— a very agreeable 


companion. He told stories, gathered flowers, 
showed me a little gem he had cut from the 
morning paper, and in numberless ways soon 
won me over to feel that I was talking with a 
kind friend instead of an entire strang He 
was asking me about my studies, when cousin 
I lojtered 
in the hall to re-arrange a bouquet, presented by 
Mr. H . 
pered a few words of regret that even a momen- 
tary estrangement should come between us, beg- 
ging me to forget it all—of course, be was read- 
ily forgiven. We were all very happy that 
evening, as we sat on the broad doorstep and 
Mr. II 
pointed out to us various constellations. Ie 
soon left us far behind him in his lofty flights. 
I was at once lost, bewildered. Never before 
had I felt so small, an atom of dust, for what 
was I created ? 
sage— Even the hairs of your head are all num- 
And lovingly I looked up once more to 
the blue concave and thanked God for existence. 
I was led by the same upholding hand that kept 
the vast planets in their places. 

“T did not sleep well that night; my head 
was too full of the morrow. 
learned that we had never known how to study 


rer. 


Henry joined us, saying tea waited. 





Henry stole to my side and whis- 





watched the starry heavens above. 


Then came the beautiful pas- 


bered.’ 


Henry and I ‘soon 
before our tutor came. Books, hie told us, were 
but meagre outlines ; flowers, rocks, trees, every- 
thing for him was rife with beauty and know- 
ledge. Henry both loved and feared Mr. 1-—. 
He felt the all-powerful influence of a mind bet- 
ter and greater than his own; he became milder, 
was even more than kind to me. If I loved 
him before, I now worshipped. I was proud of 
his beauty, of his genius—proud and grateful, 
even as his parents were ; but the spells of home 
were not always to last ; he wished to see some- 
thing of the world for himself. Time passed— 
we were betrothed. O, how little I then knew 
of the heart I had dared call mine. What mat- 
tered it—he must leave me ; in that year’s absence 
I would make myself more worthy his love. 

“T can never forget the beautiful morning that 
he left us. Everything seemed prophesying glad- 
ness for the future. 2.ot till his dark locks swept 
my cheek, as he gave the parting kiss, did my 
courage vanish. Then I would heave given 
worlds to recall him, but he was gone, and I 
went back to my books. In vain I tried to 
study; the tears blinded my eyes whenever I 
took them up; the absent was too intimately 
connected with their pages. 

“Mr. H—— was to remain but a short time 
longer. I found in him a good friend. He led 
my mind into new channels that forbade my in- 
He had often said, 
he admired moral courage, especially in a wo- 


dulging in morbid feelings. 


man; he would have her lose none of that exqui- 
site sensibility that renders her so attractive, but 
she should be mentally strong, not bowed down 
by every passing breeze—given up to uscless sor- 
row. 
the attempt; to show that I could and would be 
cheerful, however my heart might rebel. This 
was a hard but a good lesson. I never regretted 
having learned it. 

“ The twelve months were at last at an end. 
Henry was daily expected home. I was sitting 
in the window-seat of the library one warm sum- 
mer’s day, my favorite resort, when I caught 


Now was there a chance for me to make 


a hasty glance, through the thick foliage, of a 
tall but well-remembered form, Impulsive as 
a child, I did not stop to consider that it were 
seemingly more maidenly to await his nearer 
I sprang to the ground; the next 
moment my arins encircled his neck. 


approach. 


“*Ton’t, don’t, Maggie, render yourself so 
ridiculous.’ 

“If a thunderbolt had fallen at my feet I 
could not have been more startled than at these 
words. I looked up—my eyes met those of a 
stranger. Harry turned and introduced him 
to me—his intimate friend, Mr. Smith. I bowed, 
bade him welcome, and accompanied the:n back 
to the house, laughing and talking, as if the iron 
But when I had bid- 
den them good night, and stood once more in 
I was 


had not entered my soul. 


my chamber, alone, it was all gone. 
weak, frail, heart broken, but my woman’s pride 


ae : i 
was aroused—never again should offere:] caresses 


of mine be rejected. 
“The next 
and 






Weeks 


i and no 
made of 





passed, 


mention was our engagement. One 





night Henry and I were left alone—an unusual 





thing, for each had evidently 


hunned the other 
After a long and rather awkward silence, he 
1 


my side, and asked in a cure- 





stated himself by 


less 


and indifferent tone, if I remembered the 























promise made him a long time ago, and when I 
would be willing to fulfil it. I answered calmly, 
the gathering shadows hiding my agitation, that 
Thad changed my mind. He asked for no expla 

ion—I was free. 

a t sleep forsook my pillow. He 
le next morning. In lesst nonth I 
read his marriage in the papers en 1, 
my cup seemed full been } fore 
lurki my bos that et 
would be well. S I but it did not 
bring the desired boon—death. I awoke once 


more to consciousness. The kind care of friends 


My hands 


1 } | 
ay I was paler than usual, but 





had accomplished wonders; so the good doctor 
said, but he knew not that the cause was vet un 
removed. There is only one Physician that ean 
cure the wounded heart; we ary and disconsolate 
I turned to Him. 
mained 


I read and studied, but re- 
Mr. H—— had heard of 


my illness, and lost no time in coming to me. 


unsatisfied. 


He knew what I needed—where to direct the sin- 
sick soul. Itold him all—indeed, he had guessed 
it before. I ended by saying that I had loved 
once—the pleasant dream could never again be 
mine. 

“*But the reality may be,’ said he, smiling. 
I shook my head. ‘Do you love deception, 
Maggie 1’ he continued, looking earnestly in my 
face. 


“ee 





No, Mr. H——,’ answered I; ‘ you know I 
always abhorred it.’ é 
| “*Do you love selfishness V 
| “No, no; but why do you ask ? 
| “*Because, Maggie, your cousin was both 
deceitful and selfish. Those traits of character 
[tried hard to eradicate, both for his good and 
for yours. I trembled especially for your happi- 
ness. I would question you still further: When- 
ever you have thought of Henry, have you not 
associated him. with the good and noble?’ I 
assented, and he continued: ‘You have been 
loving an ideal, are still loving one. T can pre- 
sent to you the personation of that ideal. You 
will not think so at first, but the time will come, 
| if you will promise not to be too hasty, when 
| you will think as I now do—that a second love 
may fill the heart with a bliss equal to the first; 
or, rather, that we may transfer our affections 
from an unworthy object to one worthy the rich 
bequeathal. Mr. Smith,’—I started — loves you, 
Maggie, with a whole souled 
knows nothing of the past. 





affection. Le 
I bid you as a dear 
friend, one that feels deeply for your future wel- 
fare, to treat him kindly. Will you promise me 
this?’ 

“T could not, would not, have done it an hour 
before, but placing my hand in his, I promised. 

“Tsaw Mr. Smith almost daily after that. I 
found in him all that I had ever dreamed of my 
cousin possessing ; he was noble, pure, upright. 
The time came when he asked me to become his 
wife. I calmly laid the map of my life before 
hi he smiled, and asked to be my friend. 
With that smile came a gleam of sunshine to 





my heart, and Carrie, we have been friends, 
Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Harlow are one. Would you call me unhappy ?” 


dear friends, ever since. 


Jooked into the pleasant face, into the deep 
expressive eyes—and I felt that she was indeed 
blessed. 





Our Curious Department. 


[repared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Strange Occurrence. 

Iu Edinburg, a few weeks ago, a respectable family tn 
one of the quietest quarters of the city were thrown into 
mourning by the death of one of their number, an elderly 
lady. A night or two after the event a strange noise was 
heard at the window of the room where the coffin was 
lying. It seemed like the fluttering of the wings of a 
bird against the window-panes; and, when the maid ser- 
vant appeared at the window for the purpose of raising it, 
to examine into the cause of the noise, a beautiful white 
dove flew into the apartment and alighted upon the lid 
of the cofin. It offered no opposition when they attempt- 
ed to secure it, and is now in the possession of the rela- 
tives of the deceased lady, who, from the singularity of 
the circumstances, have resolved to preserve it carefully. 
Ilad the event happened in times past, when superstition 
held sway, it would undoubtedly have given rise to some 
strange imaginings relative to the departed. 








Curious enough. 

A well authenticated story is recorded of a bulfinch 
that sbstained from singing for twelve months on account 
of the absence of its mistress. On her return the bird 
immediately resumed its song and omitted it no more! 
This cireumstance reminds us of another, which we think 
has not been given in the columns of The Flag of our 
Union, relative to Lord Kaine’s story of his own canary 
birds, one of which, while singing to ita mate, hatching 
her eggs in a cage, suddenly fell down dead; the female 
quit her nest, and finding him dead, rejected ali food, and 
died vy his side! 





A singular Device. 

Jews and other travellers in Persia, finding it nearly 
impossible to carry any articles of value or money about 
their persons, out of reach of the light-fingered robbers 
who so abound all over the country, are actually known 
to convert their gold into one costly diamond, or other 
precious stone, which they thus secrete. Tho fleshy 
part of the shoulder or other part of the body is opened 
by a lancet, and the gem being introduced, a stitch or 
two secures it in place. The festering of the rore but 
helps the more completely to disguise the purpose of the 
wound! 





A very strange Accident 

Lately oceurred at Sabina, about twenty five miles from 
Rome. Some laborers were at work in a basin-shaped hol- 
low, when they felt a shaking of the earth, like an earth- 
quake, which caused them to run off. They then saw the 
earth open in the place they had left, and a black smoke 
the ground seemed to fall in, and the 
with salt water, forming a lake of about 1) metres, 


rise uy lace filled 





which hasdaiiy increased. It is supposed that the hollow 


is the site of an extinet voleano. 








An odd Idea. 

There may be seen on the front of the western tover of 
St. Paul's Church in New Haven, when the ivy is not in 
] he ace of spates and the are of diamonds, cut in 
» whieh, 





according to tradition, were purposely 
placed there by the mason, who meant to ornament the 
rr ? t with the ace of hearts and the ace of 


m @ seaffold and broke his neck, be 





fore his design was carrie] out 


| Human Prodigies. 
One of the last of the mythical line of ‘' Irith Giants,” 
f Shawn Naboutree, died at ( 


in the per hemarn 


nd, a few weeks since 





He was a mnan of unusual 
stature, to wit, seven feet In height, and weighing over 


twenty stone. His family. the Joyces, has been for many 


years one of the wonders of Connemara. He died at the 


age of seventy, and has left four stalwort sous. 


A startling Fact. 
The London “ Laucet”’ tells us that the cholera in the 
is of Mauritius andl is probet 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
JANUARY EIGHTH IN NEW ORLEANS, 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIK. 
‘Twas night—a starlit, glorious night, 
And Mississippi's wave, 
Fierce rolling in its onward might, 
The high-banked levees lave ; 
And thundering on by coast and glade, 
Gave proudly in their light and shade 
The spires of New Orleans. 


A solemn silence fills the air, 
As gleams the wintry morn, 
And woman's tear and woman's prayer 
Have met its opening dawn; 
For in that early matin hour 
Her life’s most cherished dreams 
Hang on the arbiter, the power 
She claims for New Orleans. 


Again ‘tis night, a glorious night, 
And floods of brilliancy 

The Crescent City have bedight, 
And shouts of ** Victory!" 

** Jackson and victory!" fill the air, 

And every brow with rapture beams, 

As lingering cadence joins the cheer— 
“Jackson! and New Orleans!” 


Now, memory brings her golden store, 
Replete with light and shade, 

And mournful on my page they pour, 
As starlight on the glade; 

And list! a cadence, rich and rare, 
In well-remembered strains, 

Comes borne upon the midnight air— 
“Jackson! and New Orleans!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LAWYER’S STORY. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 





I was returning home from a Beacon Street 
party, about as recherche as Mrs. Potiphar’s bicn- 
nial balls. It wasa dark, rainy night in February, 
and the snow and ice lay piled in the streets, 
which were every moment growing blacker and 
sloppier, till it reached that climax when “the 
ice, it is not water, and the water is not free.” 
Every gutter was swollen to a stream, and the 
stream was about the consistence of Mayer’s 
ice creams. 

Nevertheless, I walked—walked home, if that 
is home where we get the warmest welcome, and 
the warmest welcome lay awaiting me, in the 
shape of a good bed at the Revere. Ihad gota 
few steps out on my way, and was passing round 
into Bowdoin Street, intending to keep a straight 
course down that slippery hill; when, just as I 
got near the pretty Swedenborgian Chapel, I 
heard a shrill cry, as from a woman’s voice. It 
was repeated in a different and softer key. I 
looked over towards the other side of the street, 
and, through the blinding rain, I saw a man 
apparently intoxicated, swearing and staggering, 
trying to impede the progress of two females. 

I ran over, and offered my escort, which was 
accepted, and the fellow, after two or three inef- 
fectual attempts to strike at me, fell back in his 
drunken blindness against the lamp post, and we 
walked away, leaving him to the tender mercies 
of the watchman. 

Ten minutes later, my companions and I 
were standing in the vicinity of the Lowell rail- 
way station, and they were giving me thanks, 
profusely, for the service [hadrenderedthem. I 
lingered, for all the way the sweetest of voices 
had haunted me like a spell, and I determined, if 
possible, to see the lips whence it issued. The 
light from a lamp-post close to the corner of the 
house favored me, and I saw a face—beauti- 
ful ?—O, far beyond the fairest that my Potiphar 
hostess had entertained that evening in lace and 
white and blue satin. She was in mourning, as 
well as the other lady, and there was a strong 
resemblance between them, so I set it down that 
they were sisters. There was an awkward pause 
at the door, apparently caused by my not imme- 
diately saying good nigit and retiring. I could 
not for the life of me. 

They had told me, in our brief walk, that they 
had been out to see a sick friend, that they had 
staid longer than they were aware, on account of 
a sudden attack, that appeared to threaten the 
sufferer with instant death ; but it being necessary 
that they should be at home, they had ventured 
alone, thinking that no one else would be out, 
except on strong necessity, on such a night. 

This was all that they had any need to tell me, 
to account for the seeming imprudence of being 
out alone, at such an hour; but I longed to know 
more of the beautiful beings, who seemed thus 
strangely to be thrown into my way. 

I lingered until the eldest lady began to unlock 
the door, and then the other turned to me with 
an indescribable grace, and bade me good night 
so emphatically as to give me no pretext for 
staying longer. I whispered a request that I 
might be.allowed to call the next day; but it 
was positively though politely declined, on the 
score of pressing engagements. ‘Some other 
time then,’ I persisted. No, they thanked me 
for the interest I felt, but their situation prevent- 
ed them from seeing company. 

I was obliged to accept this denial, and reluc- 
tantly left them; but all night I was haunted 
by that face and the voice ; and an angel, with a 
very indifferent pair of black cashmere wings, 
came and bent over me, while Lucifer was stag- 
gering away under the dim light of a very smoky- 
looking star, which seemed to be curiously hang- 
ing ona lamp-post. I attributed part of these 
fancies to the very execrable wine which I had 
been forced to drink, under the name of Rhenish ; 
and partly to the very wet feet which I found 
myself possessed of, when I had disposed of the 
two ladies in safety. 

But I got safely through the night, and arose 
—not very early, I grant—to see the sun shining, 
and all traces of the storm disappeared, except- 
ing the black pools in the streets. At twelve, I 
walked out; and it may not seem strange or 
remarkable, if my footsteps turned to the scene of 
my last night's adventure. 

With some difficulty I found the street, and 
the lamp-post showed me the house ; but it was 
shut up and apparently deserted. In two hours, 
I again walked by, and this time, the elder sister 
sat by the window. I bowed. She very gravely 
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returned it, and then turned her eyes quickly on 
her work. I was strongly tempted to go and 
knock at the door; but I did not. 


not, for as yet I had not spoken of what was 


| struggling in, and wearing away my heart. The 


The next day saw me again in that street, and | 


this time I was more fortunate. 
and fairer lady sat at the window, and moreover 
she returned my bow. 

There was no name on the door, so I knew 
not who to inquire for, even if I should go there. 
It was very provoking, when I wanted to hear 
that sweet voiceagain. The veryimpracticability 
of the matter whetted my curiosity more strongly 
to learn who she was. 

Rich she was not, surely. We Americans, 
men and women, always live in as good houses 
as we can afford, sometimes better, but never 
worse. Educated she was, for her language was 
that of a thoroughly educated person; and the 
first word she uttered was in good French, on the 
night that I first saw her. Good, I knew she 
must be, for a bad person never speaks with such 
a voice as that. 

Well, three weeks passed, and I was at that 
house every day! not walking idly past the win- 
dows, but sitting within—listening to that voice, 
gazing into that face—a welcome guest. I shall 
not tell you how I compassed it. Ionly know that 
‘where there is a will, there is a way,’ and that, 
having the will, I also found the way. 

I found the lady as beautiful and intelligent as 
the brief glimpse I had of her had promised. 
They were half sisters, having only the same 
mother. Of course their names were different. 
The eldest was Miss Goodliue, the youngest bore 
the name of McDonald. Their Christian names 
were Serena and Angeline. 

Their house, as I have intimated, was in a poor 
street. In itself, it was neither a good nor a 
poor one. It was simply one of the ten thousand 
houses which, in Boston, are built to let out to 
tenants. Inside, it was a marvel of cleanliness 
and purity, and the profusion of flowering plants, 
which were clustering in every part of the wide 
hall, and in the two little rooms, called, by cour- 
tesy, parlors, made them seem like a fairy bower. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of these plants ; 
many of them very rare, and a few that are 
unattainable by common florists. The arrange- 
ment, too, was so artistic in regard to the size 
and colors of the flowers, that it seemed as if a 
painter’s hand had placed them together, in such 
beautiful contrast, or such loving resemblance. 

They made no secret of this unusual collection. 
Loving flowers as they did, and drawing so much 
happiness from their cultivation, there was a 
deeper reason still—it was the means of their 





support. 

‘They who have been cheated and disappointed 
in buying greenhouse plants, for the sake of the 
forced blossoms which they may happen to show 
at the time of purchasing, can appreciate the 
pleasure which one could have in having these 
well-trained, hardy and thrifty ones which the 
sisters so successfully cultivated. 

Sitting here among these beautiful creations, 
the sisters found time to prosecute many little 
works to increase their income, and not the least 
of these was the making of artificial flowers. 
These, copied from the best specimens of their 
finest and rarest plants. How many thousands 
of these flowers from the hands of Serena and 
Angeline, have been sold as French manufactures, 
I know not, but I am certain that no Parisian 
flower-girl ever made them of greater beauty. 

Serena Goodhue was worthy of her name. 
She was both serene and good. No passion dis- 
turbed her gentle soul. No frown ever deformed 
a brow that was as placid as marble. She looked 
as if she had gone through the world without its 
leaving a stain or a ripple. Her sole care lay in 
the delicate things of nature and art which were 
always about her. 

Of Angeline it is more difficult to speak. Her 
beauty was of so rare and subtle a character, 
and stole upon you in so many varied phases ; 
she looked so differently under different circum- 
stances, and under different lights, too—for her 
eyes and hair and complexion changed so fre- 
quently, that one could have never decided what 
the absolute hue or shade really was. All I 
knew, in my first rash and passionate surrender 
of the heart was, that she was intensely, glorious- 
ly beautiful. The world—my world—the world 
that lay in the vicinity of Beacon Street, all faded 
and grew dim, before the angel of my worship in 
that dingy street, where scarce sunlight enough 
ever came to brighten up the flowers. It was 
very strange, but I think I would have gone into 
that house, and sat down by its low windows 
looking out into that street, with greater joy 
even, than I experienced there every day, if I 
could only have had Leonora Russell, the belle 
of the aristocracy as witness. I had a new creed 
come before me, and its every article was, “ faith 
in Angeline.” 

You can hardly imagine what a revulsion 
took place ia my feelings, in regard to the dis- 
tinctions of society. Men and women had hither- 
to been respected by me, more on account of 
their positios, than anything else. Now I came 
to look upon them with reference only to the in- 
ward. 
whatever, isolated by their refinement and intel- 
lect, from their class in society, and barred, by 
their poverty, from a higher one, yet maintaining 
a position of their own, dignified, and even aris- 
tocratic, as far as withdrawal from others went. 
Had I not known three weeks of unwearied and 
anxious plotting, before I could get a single 
glimpse of them, save that solitary one at the 
window? 

I went to see Angeline almost every day. 
There was little perceptible difference in her 
manner towards me. 


I saw these girls, with no social position 


It was kind, polite and 
courteous ; never responding to any affectionate 
word I might utter, never betraying any interest 
in me beyond that of a friend, unless my vanity 
might interpret a faint blush on the check, and 
an unconscious brightening of the eye when I 
entered, as proofs of interest. I was hardly cox- 
comb enough for that. The period of my stay 
in Boston was rapidly approaching. Five weeks 
of absence from business was a great deal for me. 
Three of these had been spent in becoming 
acquainted with her enough to call, and the other 
two had gone away like winged hours. 
How would it be with our parting *t 


The younger | 


I knew | 








| ; : ‘ 
| parting hour must do that, and I viewed its com- 


ing with a vague sense of wretchedness, for 
which I could not account. 

When it came, I was seized with such an un- 
accountable dread, that it was utterly impossible 
for me to say a word; and I actually, coward as 
I was, delayed speaking until it was toolate. It 
was time that I should be gone to take the cars 
for New York. 

I could write; that was my first thought after 
entering them. And all the way I was thinking 
what I would write, and wondering what would 
be her answer. I passed a part of the first night 
in New York in writing. I told her, what was 
perfectly true, that I was in a position to main- 
tain her well and handsomely, that she need not 
think of parting with Serena, for she, too, should 
have a home with me; and then I poured out in 
unmeasured strains my deep love for herself. 

How I trembled when I sealed that letter! 
What could it be that came over my heart at 
that moment, and sank it into despondency? It 
was not doubt of her, for I truly believed that 
Angeline liked me, although she had abstained 
from showing it. But there was a phantom 
haunting me, although I could not see its shape. 

I waited impatiently for an answer, day after 
day. I had been so particular, so unnecessarily 
so, in the direction, putting on Serena’s name, 
also (addressing it to her care), that it seemed 
impossible that it could fail of reaching her. I 
was on the point of addressing her again, when a 
letter was handed me by the postman. 

Again my cowardice came over me, and I lin- 
gered over the seal, afraid to look within. I 
shivered, and felt weak and spiritless ; and my 
trembling hand could hardly pour out the wine 
which, alone, I thought, could save me from abso- 
lutely sinking. I opened it, and read as follows: 

“Had I known surely that your sentiments 
towards me were such as you express, I would 
have saved you the pain of writing. Let me thank 
you, once for all, for this proof of your affection, 
that you may not think me altogether insensible. 
I thank you, and yet, I can only write what will 
give us both pain. Pain to you, I know it must 
be, for no man like you would offer love to one 
so humble as myself, unless it was deep and sin- 
cere enough to leave suffering in its place, if not 
accepted. 

“Mr. Carrollton, Iam already married! Not 
happily, you will understand that of course, because 
you know that I am living alone with my sister ; 
but I do not, cannot love the man who calls me 
his wife; but I have no means to free myself from 
the bondage which has broken my spirit, and al- 
most broken my heart, and I must wear the 
chains, until God sees fit to break them asunder. 
Perhaps you will say, I ought to have told you 
this ; but upon reflection, your own candor will, 
I am sure, tell you that a proud woman will 
shrink from showing the scars which a cruel 
chain has inflicted, until she has no alternative 
but to do so. 

“One word I may say, without shame, or loss 
of self-respect ; and thas is, that never has this 
cruel bondage seemed so intolerable, as since I 
knew you. 1 will not ask you to forget me, for 
that would be painful to me; but think of me as 
one who would fain lay down this weary, hateful 
life—no, I must not say that, for Serena loves 
me still, and I must not, will not complain, for 
her sake. Farewell! I ought to say, forever, 
but that word is terrible to speak.” 


My forebodings were not in vain then. Iread 
the whole of this miserable letter through, and 
then, for hours, I knew nothing. When my 
senses returned, I was still lying on the sofa, 
where I had thrown myself after reading it. I 
was constitutionally given to fainting, and I can- 
not conscientiously call myself a brave man; but 
it is not right to say that I am a ‘coward in the 
cause of others. It is only when inward causes 
are operating upon my nerves that I thus give 
way. I was thankful that there was no witness 
to my infirmity. 

I read the letter again and again. The deep 
earnestness of every word, the mournful tone that 
ran through it, the acknowledgement that, had 
we met in happier days, it would have been dif- 
ferent—for so I construed that sentence—all im- 
pressed me deeply. Isat down and wrote her, 
what might have been proclaimed upon the house- 
top, so free was it from anything that should have 
wounded the delicacy of the happiest married 
woman living ; and then, with a sort of dull des- 
pair, I went about my daily avocations. 

One letter more Ihad from her, acknowledging 
the receipt of mine, and begging me not to write 
her again. It disturbed the sluggish flow of her 
existence, she said; she was done with heart- 
beats, and only wished to wear out life in peace. 
I obeyed her, but my heart told me this was 
not the last that I should see or hear of this 
woman who had become so inexpressibly dear to 
me. 

I staid in my solitary bachelor’s home for 
three years, steadily resisting the cntreaties of my 
friends that I should bring some one to share it 
with me. Fair girls and beautiful women were 
continually pointed out to me, as desirable 
matches. I gave them such courtesy as society 
demands, and left others to gather them to hearths 
and homes that were not haunted by the shadows 
of an angel’s wing, as mine were. I made my 
home bright and cheerful, until it needed nothing 
to the sight of others, but a visible companion. 

*“*T saw a hand they could not see, 
I heard a voice they could not bear.” 

It was in the winter of 1851-2, that I was 
intensely interested in a criminal case which pre- 
sented itself to my consideration. I was urged 
by the prisoner to become his counsel. The case 
seemed at first blush, to be favorable to him; 
and perhaps, any other time, I should have had 
no hesitation; but my instincts were all decided 
against him. I had not even seen him, and his 
request was preferred to me by another person ; 
but I had an indefinable repugnance to pleading 
his cause. It was one of my whims, and perhaps 
I could not justify ic to others; but to myself, 
the truth was quite apparent, for the fellow’s 
name was McDonald! 

Ofcourse, [had not the slightest reason, herond 
the name, for thinking it was Angeline’s husband; 
but the thought would come, and I could not ban- 
ish it. 

With a feverish curiosity I was present at 
every period of the trial, took notes of everything, 
watched the evidence, and, as my friend Heckle 





remarked, I could not be more anxious, if the 
prisoner had been my own brother! 

In the course of the examination, it came out, 
curiously enough, that the prisoner had married 


a Miss Kelly, ten years previous, and that she | 


was still living. The fact had no bearing on his 
present case, and only seemed to be brought in 
to delay the proceedings, by diverting attention 
to other circumstances, rather than to the matter 
in hand. 

I flew to Heckle, and begged him to defer 
matters as long as possible, and to ask me no 
questions now, but that sometime I would tell 
him all. He promised faithfully. I should have 
said that he had taken my place as_prisoner’s 
counsel, 

I started in the next train for Boston, and ar- 
rived at midnight. It was a forlorn hope, that of 
finding the sisters awake at that hour, but fortune 
favored me. It was an exceeding cold night, 
and some of their tender plants required a con- 
stant fire; and they had sat up nearly the whole 
of the two preceding nights, as well as this. 

They were alarmed, and afraid to open the 
door, until I held along colloquy through the key- 
hole ; then they allowed the poor, shivering trav- 
eller to enter, What joy to find myself in that 
room again, looking, as it did, like a summer- 
bower, on this freezing night. 

I asked her, as she stood there, growing red 
and pale by turns, if she knew Owen McDonald. 
She started. “ Describe him to me ; his age, his 
person, the place of his birth, and the year in 
which you married him.” 

She did so, and Serena corroborated it. 

“Then you are free !” said J, throwing up my 
hat, in a very undignified way, for a gentleman 
of the bar, and letting it come down among the 
plants, to the great peril of Serena’s best Japonica. 

Angeline looked her wonder, while Serena 
talked more yolubly than | had ever heard her 
before, and asked me question after question, 
eager to know how much I knew of one who had 
been the bane of their family. 

I explained that the gentleman with whom 
they had the honor of being connected, was mar- 
ried to Miss Kelly, five years prior to his marriage 
with Angeline, that she was living, and ready to 
testify, and that, consequently, Angeline’s mar- 
riuge was perfectly null and void, even if they 
failed to convict McDonald for the crime for 
which he was now being tried. All that remain- 
ed was for her to go and identify him, and that 
she must do immediately. 

“For once, you must go without Serena,” 
Isaid, laughingly ; “she must stay to tend the 
flowers, and I must be your escort. It will not 
be the first time either, that I] shall be protecting 
you from a bad man,” alluding to our first 
interview. 

I had ordered a carriage to take us to the cars, 
for the first train; so I, having nothing further 
to attend to, threw myself on a comfortable 
lounge in the back parlor, while Angeline packed 
her trunk, and Serena prepared our early break- 
fast. 

I watched the dear girls from my sofa, as they 
moved gently about; and thought of the coming 
time, when they should move thus around my 
home. I could not help anticipating this, prema- 
ture as it might seem. 

Once on the road to Angeline’s freedom, I was 
satisfied and almost happy; for her manner was 
fuller of interest to me, than I had ever known it 
before. At seven we arrived, and I took her to 
the house of an intimate friend, a lady, to whom 
Thad confided the whole affair. T then went in 
pursuit of Heckle, who accompanied me to Mrs. 
Barnard’s, where I had left Angeline. 

I dreaded her seeing McDonald, but I found 
that Heckle agreed with me in thinking that she 
necd not appear in court. A recognition at the 
prison, before two lawyers, Heckle and myself, 
was enough, in all conscience, and accompanied 
by Mrs. Barnard, we went with her next morning, 
and that recognition was complete. 

The prisoner started at seeing one whom he 
thought so far away; and he shed tears while 
Heckle was taking Angeline’s deposition. He 
owned that he had married her, knowing that he 
had another wife living ; that it was a message 
from her, and the threat of detection, that took 
him away from Angeline, almost at the very 
altar, for he did not even go back with her from 
the church, telling her that he would be gone on- 
ly a few hours. She never saw him again, till 
she saw him now. 

It was enough. I went with her to Boston, 
let the house to a flower-loving tenant, and in 
three weeks McDonald was in Sing-Sing, and 
my wife and her sister were furbishing up the 
old bachelor’s abode, surrounding it with all the 
pretty feminine knick-knacks which women love 
to gather around them. It was agreat joy to me 
that I did not have “ Angeline McDozald” to 
read on the certificate. ‘ Herman Carrollton 
and Angeline Harrison ”’ looked very well there. 

McDonald’s wife was worthy of all our pity. 
She was a good woman, and had loved her hus- 
band, even when she knew him to he most 
unworthy of her. We befriended her and her 
child, all that lay in our power. Happiness made 
us feel that we could afford to be benevolent. 

Yesterday, Heckle said to me: “ Well, if I 
had fallen in love with either of those sisters, it 
would have been Serena.” 

“Cool,” said I, “ you can do that now if you 
wish.” 

“Will she consent, think you?” 

“Tf you are afraid of being refused, you had 
better not try,” said I. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union } 


A Mudget of F#Fun. 


What flower most resembles a bull's mouth ¢ 
A cow's-lip 





Holland lies below the level of the 
sea. Of her mariners therefore it cannot be said 
that they “go down to the sea in ships !""—An 
indolent boy being asked by his teacher, who came 
latest to school, replied: “‘ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot 
say; I do not get there myself, early enough to 
see.” “ Did you ever see Forti?’ asked a 
city gent of a lady from the country, at the opera, 
the other night. 





“ See forty /’’ exclaimed she, 
with an indescribable air, “I aint thirty-five 


yet !”——A country cousin remarking to a met- 


| ropolitan friend that a storm was brewing, the 





He did try, and Serena looks like an angel, so 
beauuful, good and happy. } 


— | 





} in Faneuil Hall Market. wh 


MEN AND LOCUSTS, 


| 
A locust can be heard at the distance of one 
sixteenth of a mile. The golden wren is said to | 
weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling-sized | 
man would weigh down not short of four thousand | 
of them; and it must be strange if a golden wren | 
would not outweigh four of our locusts. Suppos- | 
ing, therefore, that a common man outweighed | 
sixteen thousand of our locusts, and that the note | 
of a locust can be heard the sixteenth of a mile, | 
aman of common dimensions, pretty sound in | 
wind and limbs, ouglit to be able to make himself 
heard at a distance of one thousand miles.— 
Home Journal. 





cockney replied that he guessed the storm would 
be an ’ail-storm. It is said the mummy of 
Nebuchadnezzar has been found by Mr. Layard, 
at Babylon. The green grass in his stomach 
settled the question. An instantaneous method 
of producing vinegar: raise one young lady 
to another. A builder, at ‘Taunton, having 
some ground to let, has stuck up a board with 
the following: ‘“ This good and desirable land 
to let on a lease one hundred and twenty yards 
long.” ——Why is the Franklin statue like pota- 
toes and corn? Because, having eyes it sees not, 
having ears it hears not.——It is said that Siberia 
affords two crops a year, one of snow and the 
other of icicles——Objections have been made 
to a statement that such an one enjoys bad health. 
The fault lies, not in the phrase, but in its appli- 
cation. There is a class of men who live in the 
constant enjoyment of bad health; they are not, 
however, the patients but the doctors.——* All’s 
well that ends weill!”’ as the young wife said 
when the old man died—ricn. A lady asked 
a gentleman the time of day. He said he kept 
no watch, and that in the morning Chanticleer 
was his timepiece. ‘1 did not know,” rejoined 
the lady, “ till now, that the fowl was so accurate 
a crownometer.”’ Such is the violence of the 
equinoctial gales, that during their prevalence, 
tiles very often become projectiles——Ninon de 
I’Enclos defines a kiss, “‘ An alms which enriches 
him who receives, without impoverishing her 
who gives.” 
— -— 


News Glanees. 


AX OLD VETERAN.—Mr. LBuarrett, the well-known con- 
ductor on the Boston and Lowell Kailroad, has oce upied 
that position twenty-one years, ever since the opening of 
the road, having been a conductor longer than any other 
man in the country. In that time he has travelled heurly 
100,000 miles, and during the whole period none of his 
trains have met with ap accident involving loss of life. 
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A warry THovGit —The magnificent bridge, built by 
the city of Manheim, over the Necker, was consecrated to 
the public service, by a novel ceremony of inauguration, 
which deserves recording. A procession of eighty wagons 
was driven across, laden with provisions, firewood, and 
turf, which were afterwards distributed gratuitously 
amongst the poor. 
+ aoe —- ——_ 
Prrsonxat.—David Reid, Esq., of Edinburg, Seotland, 
& gentleman of high repute in the scientific world, lately 
visited our legislature, in company with Mayor Rice. He 
is a hale, hearty gentleman, of seme seventy years, and is 
familiar with the legislative bodies of England. He has 
witnessed six coronations of crowned heads in his native 
land. 





+ see ——__-___ 
Proaitive.—Among the French in Canada, the thing 
called a plow hardly deserves the name. An iron, resem- 
bling what we call a coulter, is made fast, by withes, to 
an axletree, supported by two small wheels, and this is 
drawn over the ground by @ Canadian horse, only divid- 
ing the turf, or doing the work of # harrow tooth. 
ED I a nee 

Tus Frremen’s Catt.—The Philadelphia fire companies 
have a good plan to rally active members on an alarm of 
fire. At every engiue and hose-house a trumpet is hung 
up near the door, and the first member who gets to the 
house and takes possession of the trumpet has command 
of the company during the time of being in service. 

—oem + ——— 

How to supGe or Cuaracter.—It has been shrewdly 
remarked that what persons are by starts, they are by 
nature. You see them, at such times, off their guard. 
Habit may restrain vice, and virtue may be obscured by 
passion; but intervals best discover the man. We fancy 
this is strictly true. 


—————_+ 20> —_-___ 

IMPERIAL PoLiraxess.—The emperor of France is not» 
whit behind his subjects in courtesy. When he wishes to 
muzzle the press on any particular subject, he * invites ” 
them to be silent, saying nothing of the fines, imprison- 
ment and ruin sure to fullow a declination of bis polite 
invitation. 
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Evropa.— Some people fancy that since the peace be 
tween the allies and the Czar, there will be no further 
disturbance of the general tranquillity for some years to 
come. But Europe is like Mt. Vesuvius; the fires are 
sluinbering beueath the surface, aud at any time an ex 
plosion may take place 


— wee - 





Oxp LanpMARks.—The mayor of Roxbury thinks the 
old revolutionary fortifications of the Roxbury Highlands 
ought to be preserved. It is refreshing, in these days of 
innovation, to find one man who has a reverent regard for 
the memorials of our gallant ancestry. 
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Boston Art CucB.—A series of interesting lectures on 
art, from very eminent men, are being delivered before 
this association. We hope, however, no one will be per- 
mhitted to read De Quincey's ‘*Murder considered as one 
of the Fine Arts.’ 

— ---—2ee ¢ —_____ 

Lapigs’ Drasses.—We read in one of our exchanges: 
* Ladies 





* dresses are now formally let out for the evening 
in Paris!” ought to be taken in! 


let out! why, *y 
Are they not large enouyt already ’ 





—_ +» ee 
Ipecac asp Intaxpenaxce — The London Laneet ree 
ommends tpecae to thore who are brenking off habits of 
intemperance of drivk. It possesses stimulating quall 
ties, but is not at all dangerous 
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Aroric Expronations.—Mr. Talbot 
Sir John Franklin, stated that 
have been spent in the search for that unfurtunate navi- 
gator 


in his leetare on 


aw muons of dollare 


- +o 
ANS Inverenate Noatn Evoan.—There is a market man 
has resided in Beaton fifty- 
siz years and haa never tiept a night above (ruse Street. 
+--+ 

Tue xaw Cent. —The slang phrase, “not ® red cent.” 
Must shortly become obsolete, for the new rent is white 
as silver 

- +——- 

Hrwangat.—There were 1921 marriage li 

more during the past year 


vores In Balt 


+e 
Companativa.—The whole of Ireland is not so large se 
the State of Maine 
- see o——_____ 
Doveriess —The bert espital for a young man, fs rap 
ital young wife 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. FF, Suspension Bridge — De Hall's Joure 


fs published in New York. Write to Dente 
respecting it 

2 GG & Ben Jonson, the dramatiot, was bi 
minster His monument bx an elegant re 
let, with the memorable inscription 
Jonson 

¥. A. General Taylor died July 9, 180) OH 
were 1 an prepared.-1 have endeare 
duty 

Antrgucat.—Charies Vo and Lord Thmeth) 
erratic genius of Newburyport, both onl 
own funeral ofseq oles 

Vran — Selden endeavored to show, In one « 
that polygamy existed, not only among t 
but among all nations tn all ages 

F A... Weoham, Mass — The name Seraskier 
Turkish commanderin-chief, ts now, we 
used. It te pounded of two Turtieh + 
ing © head of an army.” 

R. G.. Scotts © Waverly appeared in T814 

ten some jeare before 

8.8. P —July 16, 1772, there was a hall storm 
during which hailetones as large a oranger 

WT The fest lk stockings were worn by 
of France, 1M7) Howell anys thatin 1h) + 
beth was presented with @ pair of Diack #flh 
ings by her sik woman, and she never wor 
afterwards 

Latin “noon Rov —The “Great September 
called, cccurted in TSI. Itewept the wh: 
const, but did the greatest damage in Ne 
The seawater was carried in the form of *y 
five tolles inland The row of trees in f 
Gra y buryiug ground and some in the 
Were uprooted, but replaced again 


























INN ide-saddles were first used in Engl 
1 * parts of South Amertoa the ladies 
rarathe 

Magner — The U. 8. frigate Chesapeake was © 


the British ship Shannon, of Boston harb: 
1813. There were many green hands on 
American frigate, while the Shannon was i 
Picked crew Our frigate, howerer, was ne 
and only captured after the most terrible ca 

Tarnres, Noxlury, Mase —Seenes were firet in 
theatres in VY 
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TO OBTAIN THE FLAG OF OUR Ft 

Fuelose two dollars in @ letter, writing the p 
subscriber plainly, and alse of the post-office 
state, where the person rerides. Direct to M 
22 Winter Street, Boston, and the paper wil 
by return of mail 

itil - - 
SCHOOLS FOR HUSBANDS 

Men are farnous for reading homilies 
preaching to them about extravagance 
mestic economy, and even volunteering 
late such matters as headgear and or 
and we think it is about time the table 
We think that husbands re 
turing and lessons quite as much as w 
we go in for the establishment of ins 


be turned. 


where poor, ignorant men should be it 
in their duties to their better halves 
should be at once houses of reformatior 
struction. 
and fast 
would be tolerated, and latchkeys 
ignored. 

But the students should be particn 
structed in the mysteries and exigencies 


Cigars would of course be pr: 
horses disallowed. No lat 


ion. It can scarcely be conceived th 
men are *0 ignorant as to suppose 
flounces unnecessary to the health, cow! 
beaaty of the wearer; some so brutal as 
that a lady can be delicate and sickly, v 
dance ten miles of redowas an evening, « 
dozen oysters and drink @ pint bottle © 
pagne, and go to bed at five in the mort 
be ready for another ballon the ensuing ¢ 
Such men deny that it would kill such a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. , Suspension Bridge.—Dr. Hall's Journal of Health 
is published in New York. Write to Dexter & Brothers 
respecting it 

8. G. G.—Ben Jonson, the dramatist. was buried in West- 
minster. His monument is an elegant sculptured tab- 
let, wi h the memorable inscription: ‘*O, rare Ben 





neral Taylor died July 9, 1850. His last words 

: ‘**T am prepared—I have endeavored to do my 
dut 

asetianr.~Cheaies V. and Lord Timothy Dexter, the 
erratic genius of Newburyport, both celebrated their 
own funeral obsequies. 

Urau.—Selden endeavored to show, in one of his works, 
that polygamy existed, not only among the Hebrews, 
but among all nations in all ages. 

F. A., Wenham, Mass.—The name Seraskier, given to a 
Turkish commander-in- chief, is now, we believe, dis- 
used. It is compounded of two Turkish words signify- 
2 *head of an army.” 

R. G.—Scott’s ** W: ‘averly * 
ten some years before. 

8. 8. P.—July 16, 1772, there was a hail storm at St. Jago, 
during which hailstones as large as oranges fell. 

W. T.—The first silk stockings were worn by Henry IT. 
of France, 1547. Howell says thatin 1560 Queen Eliza- 
beth was presented with a pair of black silk knit stock- 
ings by her silk woman, and she never wore cloth ones 
afterwards. 

Latin Scoot Boy.—The ‘@reat September Gale,” s0 
called, occurred in 1816. Itswept the whole Atlantic 
coast, but did the greatest damage in New England. 
The seawater was carried in the form of spray twenty- 
five miles inland. The row of trees in front of the 
Granary burying ground and some in the lower mall 
were uprooted, but replaced again. 

MINNA.-- Side-saddles were first used in England in 1380. 
I ine parts of South America the ladies still ride en 
cavalier, 

Mariner.—The U. 


> appeared in 1814: it was writ- 





S. frigate Chesapeake was captured by 

the British ship Shannon, off Boston harbor, June 1, 
1813. There were many green hands on board the 
American frigate, while the Shannon was manned b; 
picked crew. Our frigate, however, was nobly fought, 
and only captured after the most terrible carnage. 

Parnter, Roxlury, Mass.—Scenes were first introduced in 
theatres in 1533. 


TO OBTAIN THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

Enclose two dollars in a letter, writing the name of the 
subscriber plainly, and also of the post-office, county and 
state, where the person resides. Direct to M. M. Ba.tou, 
22 Winter Street, Boston, and the paper will reach you 
by return of mail. 








SCHOOLS FOR HUSBANDS. 

Men are famous for reading homilies to wives, 
preaching to them about extravagance and do- 
mestic economy, and even volunteering to regu- 
late such matters as head-gear and crinolines ; 
and we think it is about time the tables should 
be turned. We think that husbands require lec- 
turing and lessons quite as much as wives, and 
we go in for the establishment of institutions 
where poor, ignorant men should be instructed 
in their duties to their better halves. There 
should be at once houses of reformation and in- 
struction. Cigars would of course be prohibited, 
and fast horses disallowed. No late hours 
would be tolerated, and latch-keys would be 
ignored. 

But the students should be particularly in- 
structed in the mysteries and exigencies of fash- 
ion. It can scarcely be conceived that some 
men are so ignorant as to suppose a dozen 
flounces unnecessary to the health, comfort and 
beauty of the wearer; some so brutal as to deny 
that a lady can be delicate and sickly, who can 
dance ten miles of redowas an evening, eat four 
dozen oysters and drink a pint bottle of cham- 
pagne, and go to bed at five in the morning and 
be ready for another ballon the ensuing evening. 
Such men deny that it would kill such a woman 
to walk half a mile—the heartless mensters ! 

Then there are others so niggardly as to deny 
their wives the luxury of a pint of diamonds, or 
two or three quarts of pearls, and who insist that 
their cost had better be invested in their business. 
It is to remove such horrible obtuseness and 
such vulgar prejudices, that the “School for 
Husbands” should devote its energies. The 
teachers, of course, would be ladies—experienced 
ladies—and widows would be preferred. They 
would not be permitted to return to their homes 
until they had fairly earned their diplomas, and 
given proofs of docility and intelligence. We 
have schools for idiots—why not schools for 
husbands # 








Savep ny a ComptimentT.—At one time 
the Princess Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, one of 
the most beautiful of women, had serious 
thoughts of committing suicide, but was de- 
terred by a compliment of Gen. Junot: “TI have 
heard,” said be, “of the Venus de Medici, and 
the Venus Anadyomene, but never of the Venus 
Suicide.” 

aoe > 

Comets.—Some people are still terribly fright- 
ened at comets, and fancy that if the world came 
in contact with one of these erratic bodies, it 
would be smashed or burned up. We beg to say 
there’s not the slightest danger—the earth might 
pass through a comet and we not know it. 





Tue Licut Fantastic.—The New York 
balls have been exceedingly brilliant this season. 
In a few weeks, however, the musicians will have 
to “hang up de fiddle and de bow.” 
that spring is coming. 


It is said 





Arctic Resrarcnes—The London Times 
enters its protest against any more of these dan- 
gerous expeditions. 
aco. 


We entered our caveat long 
oe 


Tue Exoritsu Ampassapor.—Mr. Villiers, 
Lord Clarendon’s nephew, is likely to prove 
quite popular as the representative of his govern- 
ment at Washington. 





Tue Puitosoruy or Lire.—Thoreau thinks 
our life is frittered away by detail, and recom- 
mends +“ simplicity—simplicity—simplicity.” 





Movrsrer.—Hood thought undertakers could 
never feel for the poor, because, even after their 
death, they y “kept screwing them down.” 


— ¢pos 
More Statistics.—Houses enough have been 
built in Chicago, within a year, toreach 17 miles. 
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COUNTRY LIFE OF THE HOLLANDERS, 
We always read about the Dutch with pleasure 
—their frugality, their neatness, their industry, 
the quaintness of their attire, their tulip mania, 
their lazy, indolent way of canal travelling ; 
everything in their social economy, in short, 
makes a pleasant contrast to the hurrying, daz- 
zling, slapdash way in which too many of us 
live. Mr. H. P. Arnold, of this city, has lately 
been delivering a lecture on the subject, which 
furnishes the title to our article, full of interest 
and novel. Among the many curious items he 
touched upon was the domestication of the stork 
in Holland. 
creatures ever seen, with legs like a pair of tongs 
a beak like a poker, and the appetite of a shark. 
They are seen in great numbers both in the cities 
and the rural parts of Holland, and in the former 
perambulate the streets in search of food, like 
pigeons among us. Their legs are so long that 
they appear as if nature had originally intended 
to build the stork of two stories, but, after com- 


pleting the upper rooms, had neglected to finish | 


the foundation, and had left him to take care of 
himself. In fact, he is always looking down, 
with now and then a dubious shake of his head, 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


” 


Dr. Channing thinks that working men need | 


“conversation ’”’ as a stimulus. 


Mr. Alfred Bunn, it appears, is giving a lit- 


| erary and dramatic entertainment in Dublin. 


This bird is one of the homeliest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


as if he knew he had been foully dealt with by | 


some one, and only wished he could catch him, 
while at intervals he seems to regard with a pen- 
sive air the attenuated state of his supporters, 
and to be lamenting that he was not born with a 
pair of trousers and wooden shoes to match, if 
only for the sake of decency. 

This bird is regarded almost with veneration 
by the Hollanders, and to kill one of them is 
considered as little better than murder. They 
generally dwell on the roofs of houses, like the 
lizard in the East, and the cat among us. About 
the middle of August they migrate to a warmer 
climate, and spend the winter in Egypt and the 
northern parts of Africa. They are received 
with peculiar joy on their return from their an- 
nual tour, and it is considered a very lucky omen 
if one of them, after hovering in mid air over 
some farm house long enough to allow the pro- 
prietor, trembling between hope and fear, to 
admire the length of his legs stretching away 
into space like the train of a comet, at last alights 
on his house or barn. A lodging is at once pro- 
vided for the stranger, which generally consists 
of a cart-wheel fastened to the highest point of 
the roof horizontally. This affords both room 
for his nest of sticks and his legs, as by sitting 
astride one of the spokes, he can ket his legs 
dangle “all abroad.” 

A WINTER FANCY. 

A few weeks ago, at the fork of the road near 
the Brattleboro’ (Vt.) Asylum, stood a statue 
that had arisen in a single night. It represented 
Fame, who had just recorded the past year’s 
history. Her right hand, grasping the pen, had 
fallen carelessly to her side, while her left hand, 
holding the tablet, rested upon her knee—her 
attention for the moment being engrossed with 
passing and changing objects yet to be recorded. 
A close scrutiny was necessary to detect the fact 
that the whole figure was made of snow and ice, 
while the tablet and pen were but pieces of an 
old cigar. It was the work of a young man of 
nineteen, by the name of Mead, and executed 
entirely the night before Christmas. He must 
be an artist, and we hope he will work in a ma- 
terial more enduring and that his fame will be 
more permanent than the charming snow-image 
his enthusiasm called forth as a tribute to the 
departed year. 








Nosotocy.—Large noses in men are gen- 
erally good signs. Napoleon, it is said, was 
“led by the nose,” in his selection of men for 
offices of trust and honor. If the rule were 
adopted in this country, office-seekers would be 
wearing false noses. Fancy the feelings ofa 
president who gave an applicant a foreign mis- 
sion on the strength of his Roman nose, and 
found it was a snub, after all! 





Tae Comepy or Lire.—The world is a 
stage—men and women the actors—chance com- 
poses the piece—fortune distributes the parts— 
fools shift the scenery—philosophers are the 
spectators—rich men occupy the boxes—poor 
men fill the pit—folly makes the music— 
time drops the curtain—and death closes the 
play. 





Battov’s Pictortat.—Any person already 
asubscriber to The Flag of our Union, whether in 
a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, and 
mention at the same time that they are on the 
subscription list of the Flag, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly fora year. 





Po.itEeNess.—Bayard Taylor kept statistics 
of female politeness for some months in the 
Sixth Avenue cars, and found that not more 
than one lady in twenty thanked him for giving 
up his seat to her. Of course not. The ladies 
merely saw that he recognized their rights. 
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Bap Nercunors.—Switzerland is the only 
European power that never meddles with her 
neighbors, yet her neighbors are always meddling 
with her. They ought to be bound over by pub- 
lic opinion to keep the peace. 





S. W. Rowse.—This able artist, whose pen- 
cil has frequently enriched our “ Pictorial,” is 
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established in New York city, and is highly | 


praised in the Home Journal. 





tanks § sserted th he New | 
Is IT TRUE It is asserted that the Ne | but a wag who witnessed the accident described 


Orleans Custom House, a splendid pile of granite 
and marble, is gradually sinking iuto the swamp 
over which it was erected. 





There has been added to Ballou’s Pictorial » gossip col- 


The supply of oysters has been slim, lately, 
from the freezing in of the oyster craft. 

A little more than seventeen years ago the 
Lexington was burned on Long Island Sound. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 

IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


| The only thoroughly established, finely illustrated, and 


The German citizens of Boston have a small | 


theatre in American Hall. 


The London Star says no people do a gen- | 


erous act more gracefally than the Yankees. 


The ball season has commenced at Washington. | 


A gentleman was shot at, the other night. 

The New Yorkers have consumed two hun- 
dred tons of poultry a day, lately. 

Mr. George Sumner says the trees in Spain 
are cut down to drive away the birds. 

During the last year, 214,312 barrels of mack- 
erel were inspected in this State. 

The British Admiralty will despatch another 
expedition in search of Franklin. 

A large yam was lately exhibited in Paris eight 
feet, two inches long. 

The crop of potatoes in Monmouth county, 
N. Y., last year yielded $500,000. 

The number of enrolled militia in the State 
of Maine is 70,114. 

The winter at the West has thus far proved 
uncommonly severe. 

Twenty-seven persons died in Salem, Mass., 
last year, over eighty years of age. 

Perfect idleness soon becomes the mother of 
perfect misery. 

The New York common council have resolved 
to purchase two steam fire engines. 

We cannot, if we would, avoid Art in religion 
or anything. 

Women seem to be natural born physicians 
and nurses, says Col. Benton. 

A farm laborer in England was frightened to 
death, lately, by a pretended ghost. 

In New York city alone there are fourteen 
columns of “Smiths” in the directory. 

In Mexico they get up a revolution with 
eighteen men and three jack-knives. 





JOCKO, 

One of the most interesting pantomimie per- 
formances we ever witnessed, is that of Mr. 
Marzetti in his delineation of ‘ Jocko, or the 
Brazilian Ape.” The interest of the piece turns 
upon the adventures of an ourang-outang do- 
mesticated in a planter’s family in Brazil. The 
planter is expecting a child by a vessel from 
Europe, which is wrecked upon the coast. The 
ape saves the child, becomes attached to it, and 
to save it from the attack of a serpent, secretes 
it in a favorite haunt. Supposed to have killed 
it, he is shot by the infuriated father, but after 
receiving the fatal wound, crawls off and returns, 
bringing back the boy unharmed, laying him at 
his master’s feet, and then expires. Fidelity is 
always touching, and in the hands of an artist 
like Marzetti, the death-scene becomes truly 
tragic. Inthe lighter parts of the piece, the 
man’s imitation of the gestures, gait and habits 
of the animal, is truly extraordinary. You for- 
get the actor and fancy that you see before you 
the strange, agile and intelligent animal he per- 
sonates. The illusion is complete. 





HUMBOLDT AND BAYARD TAYLOR, 

Bayard Taylor has written a very interesting 
account of his visit to the venerable Humboldt. 
“You have travelled much, and seen many 
ruins,”’ said Humboldt, as he gave me his hand 
again ; ‘now you have seen one more.” “ Not 
aruin,’” I could not help replying, “but a pyr- 
amid.; for I pressed the hand that had touched 
those of Frederick the Great, of Forster, the 
companion of Captain Cook, ef Klopster and 
Schiller, of Pitt, Napoleon, Josephine, the Mar- 
shals of the Empire, Jefferson, Hamilton, Wie- 
land, Herder, Goethe, Cnvier, La Place, Gay- 
Lussac, Beethoven, Walter Scott—in short, of 
every great man whom Europe has produced for 
three-quarters of a century. 





—_—<+ 0 _»—__—_—__ 


Frencn Criticisa.—A Mr. Ponsard, one of 
the literary celebrities of France, has been lec- 
turing on Shakspeare, whom he underrates very 
viciously. He ignores the claim of the “ divine 
William,” as he says the English style their 
bard, and very irreverently denominates him 
“old Billy.” There is a bare possibility that 
Shakspeare will be read after Mr. Ponsard is 
forgotten. 





Broap Sxrrts.—These fashionable mon- 
strosities date several centuries back, and orig- 
inated in Spain. The law interfered to reduce 
their amplitude, the women stood up for their 
rights, and blood was shed in the streets of Mad- 
rid in defence of the ample skirts. In 1660 the 
huge balloons collapsed, to be revived in 1856. 





Witcucrart.—Some superstitious ruffians 
flogged a reputed witch to death in Matamoras, 
lately, because she had a black cat and failed to 
cure a sick young lady, as she had promised. 
Let us not talk too loud of the enlightenment of 
the nineteenth century. 





Cnar.estown State Prisoxn.—Four men 
have been murdered by convicts in this prison in 
fifteen years. This is not extraordinary when 





carefully edited paper of its class in the country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches. editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of original reading 1n each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per Week. 


NO FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


(> The ladies like it. 
> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
(>> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 


“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Alcala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altar and the Forest.’ A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Evceng Scripe. 

* Song.” by W. L. SHOEMAKER 

‘* William the Red,” an historical sketch, by Hgxry 
WitiiaM HERBERT. 

**A Thread of Queen City Life.” 

* Ambition and Pleasure,” vers 
Fitts. 

‘Mr. Jones,” a story by Ratpa Tryon. 

“War,” a poem by Reyburn. 

“Yes or No,” a tale by Etta Hantwei. 

* By the Seashore,”’ stanzas by hose MERTON. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Dogs of St. Bernard, a lifelike presentation of 
these remarkably sagacious animals. 


Picture of a Bashi-Bazouk, a sort of Turkish Coseack. 

View of Villa Reale, the famous Promenade of Naples. 

A large two page picture from one of Wilkie’s celebra- 
ted paintings, representing a Village School. 

Portrait of John Van Buren 

View of Communipaw, New Jersey. 

A whole page allegorical representation of Winter. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

(>> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, When taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 






by Hetty Fenwoon. 
s by JAMES FRANKLIN 





HForcign Ltems. 


The Duke of Cambridge has, it is said, de- 
cided to abolish the use of the carbine as a cav- 
alry weapon in the British army. 

Macaulay, the English historian, is to have 
£1000 for writing the epitaph on the city of 
London monument to the late Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

A silver-hilted sword, bearing on each side the 
figures of a thistle, lion rampant, and the pr 
1500, and a steel helmet, has been dug up ¢ 
Flodden. 


Through the generosity of one man, England 
is enabled to preserve the historical memento— 
the birthplace of Shakspeare—while Germany is 
unable thus far to raise £450 for the purchase of 
Schiller’s house. 

In London there are 62 George Streets, 55 
Charles Streets, and 45 John Streets. ‘There are 
571 streets that possess but 17 names. ‘The city 
authorities are now employed in reviewing the 
names of the streets, with the hope of improve- 
ment. 

In the Imperial Library at Paris an interesting 
work on “Electricity as a Universal Agent,” 
has been found. It was written by Count Tres- 
sau, and, being printed as far back as 1788, is 
said to have forestalled the recent important dis- 
coveries in this department of science. 

Four thieves got into the Convent of the Ber- 
nabites, in San Carlo, at Cattarini, and after 
tying the provincial head and foot, made him 
contess where he kept the money of the convent, 
and thus obtained possession of about 14,G00f. 
in gold, with which they made off, forgetting to 
release him. 








Dewdrops of Ttisdom. 


A man may learn in two minutes what may 
be valuable to him all his life. : 

The Koran has a maxim all may endorse. 
“ A man’s true wealth, hereafter, is the good he 
does in this world to his fellow-men.” 


Friendship is a silent gentleman that makes 
no parade ; the true heart dances no hornpipe 
on the tongue. 

A little explained, a little endured, a little 
passed over as a foible, and lo, the rugged atoms 
will fit like smooth mosaic. 

People who worship ducats place a false esti- 
mate on them. Three of the best things in the 
world are obtained gratis—viz., pure water, pure 
air, and unadulterated heaith. 

If rich, it is easy to conceal our riches; but if 
poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our pov- 
erty. We shall find it less difficult to hide a 
thousand guineas than one hole in our coat. 

This life is but one great school. From the 
cradle to the grave we are all scholars. The 
voices of secs’ we love, and wisdom of past ages, 
and our own experience are our teachers 

When we are in a condition to overthrow 
falsehood and error, we ought not to do it with 
vehemence nor with exultation, but lay open the 
truth with mildness, and so “ overcome evil with 
good.” 

Leibnitz’s plan to aid and strengthen his mem- 
ory was this: Having read a thing once, be 
wrote it carefully down, and by this means he 
was able te repeat in his old age long passages 
from Virgil and other authors. 





Hoker's L Budget. 


General Lane said at at Indianapolis, in his spe rech 
after dinner, that he was “‘ too full for utterance.’ 

Why is a youth like a church 
Bibles and prayer-books, etc. ? 
of pew-pillage. 





robbed of its 
He is in a estate 


Bale.—-For keeping the peace you can hare no 
better bail than the one Manchester would wil 


| lingly give—a bale of cotton. 


we consider the character and number of the | 


criminals. . 





Waceisa.—A lady dressed in the breadth of 
fashion lately fell from her horse without injury, 


it as a “ perilous balloon descent.” 





Yankee Crart.—Two fine American ships 


} have been chartered at Bombay for transport 


umn, which is alone worth the price of the paper. saying | 


nothing of the brilliant illustrations — Boston Dauy Post. 





a—ee es 


Forei1gx War.—The war which England is | 


waging against Persia has been openly denounced 
in London as a “ piratical invasion.” 











Pics IX.—An effort is being made to get the 
Pope to visit Paris. 


service to the Persian Gulf—the 
and the ‘‘ Commodore Perry.” 
 —— 
Mccu w Littie.—Belle Brittan says, in the 
New York Mirror: “ Forest is the Anak of the 
stage—the Boanerges of actors.” 


“* Gamecock ”’ 


—_———__+--2 > 
Jost so.—In the fine arts a 
brilliantly, or fails deplorably. 


man succeeds 


“John, how do you parse grandmother *’ 
“TI doesn’ t pass her at all, always goes in to get 
a cookey.’ 

In engaging a young lady for the polka or the 
“next set,’ make mama clearly understand that 
the partnership is to be ene Sa Limited Liability. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson [high autho rity] says 
that “ man is the jewel of nature.” It may 
so, but we have seen a good many of thes 
“ jewels’ very badly set up. i 





How much easier it is to preach than to prac 
tise. The day after Mr. Gioss discharged hi 
clerk for stealing, he sold a hogshead of col 
alcohel for French brandy. Mr. 

on all immorality. a 





red 


Gloss is down 


A doctor advertises in a country paper, that 
‘““whoever uses the Vegetable Compound Uni 
versal Anti-Purging Aromatic Pills 
not have cause tu use them ayain.”” 
think they wont 

The editor of the Nashua Telegraph 
Hawkes printing-press, and works on 
self; and he says the fly-wheel casts, 
light, a revo Iwing shadow, which uw palz 


once, will 
Ve rather 


has a 
it him- 
by gas- 
ably weur- 


| ing o put the floor! 


| the water’ 


| was “hove down 


| Delia B. Carroll. 





Quill and Scissors. 


in his “2 








M. Hambolide, ‘rsonal Narrative,” 
states that ‘i Egypt, in the tt rteenth 
the habit of. ng human flesh perva 
classes of society UX trier 


spread for pliysiciuns in particular, 
calle d to attend persons who feigned to be sick, 
but who were only hungry, and it w 
derto be consulted, but devoured.” 


as Dot im of 


Farmers in California are cultivating the mul 
berry, for the purpose of feeding the silk worm, 
and thus producing silk. One man has already 
26,000 mulberry trees. ‘The honey bee is like 
wise being carefully attended to, and numerous 
hives have heen collected at San Jose and other 
parts of the country. 

An aged couple are said to be living at present 
at Paramus, Bergen County, New Jersey, whose 
united ages ure 176 years, the husband being 90 
years and the wife 86. They have lived together 
seventy years, and the husband is the last of 
three brothers. 


There are annually manufactured in the 
| United States 2,160,000 shovels, or about six 
| hundred dozen per day. ‘They are made entirely 

in the country ; about one third of the number in 

Massachusetts, the rest in) Philadelphia, Ditts 
| burg and other cities. 

A young lady in Albany having been insulted 
recently by a man who proposed to meet her one 
evening at the reservoir in Eagle Street, her 
brother dressed himself inher attire, met the ras- 
cal, and cowhided him in petticoats. 

The farmer who hires laborers to perform the 
work which ought to be executed by his own 
sous, may reasonably expect to die in debt, and 
leave a thriftless posterity to inherit a smali 
estate. 

The B: utimore Sun says that music “upon 
’ is quite common, bat the Bostonians 
have music on the tec, to which both ladies and 
gentlemen skate by moonlight. ‘This is the 
style at Jamaica Pond. 

A member of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York. presented to the Memorial 
Church, on New Year’s day, a rich communion 
service, valued at $400; a member of Grace 
Church presented $500. 

Some laborers dredging on Reynold’s Wharf, 
Honolula, brought up several pounds of quick- 
silver, part of the cargo of a French ship which 
” on that spot thirty-two years 
Ugo. 

The laws of Virginia require every man who 
marries to give security for the support of his 
wife and children. Many lovers who find this 
inconvenient go to Maryland to have the cer- 
emony performed. 

The Chicago papers rejoice in the fact that 
their people are having a most merry time in 
skating on the lake. An army of skaters was 
at work, lately, enjoying themselves to the best 
of their ability. 

We learn from late English papers that the old 
favorite steamship Great Western, being unfit for 
further mail service, has been disposed of to a 
ship-breaker. 

Wool is now made from certain vegetables, 
and carpets aye made from the wool, which are 
cheaper and more durable than those made from 
animal wools. 

The Coolie system in Cuba does not work as 
well as expected. Insurrections break out 
among the Chinese, and one of their overseers 
has been murdered. 

It is stated that there are now twenty Indian 
treatics before the Senate, involving the cession 
of 122,000,000 acres of land for a consideration 
of about $11,000,000. 

The St. Louis Republican says there were 
manufactured in the mills of that city, last year, 
652,418 barrels of flour—an increase ever 1855 
of 49,666 barrels. 

The following notice is posted conspicnously 
in a publication office “down east:” “ Shut this 
door, and as soon a¢ you have done talking on 
business, serve your mouth the same way.” 


There were in Now York, during last year, 
21,263 deaths. Of the whole number, 15,996 
were born in the United States, 5133 born 
abroad, and 134 unknown. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have recently com- 
pleted at Washington, D. C., 2 spacious and 
: iegant chapel that will seat 2500 persons. 

There were ninety-nine fires in St. Louis last 
year, involving a loss of $1,273,854, on which 
there was insurance to the extent of $684,005. , 

Old maids are scarce among the Mussulmen. 
There is no Turkish word descriptive of them. 

Gas was first used for lighting streets in the 
United States, at Baltimore, in 1821. 

In Turkey, interest on moncy is forbidden by 
law. 





| | Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. William W. Hem- 
euway, of W rentham to Miss Mary Octavia Clapp 
By Kev. Mr. Robinson, Capt. Martin Johnson to Miss 


ity ner, UA Winkley, Mr. 
Sarah E 

By Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. 
Ilattie Bb. Vingree. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. William 8. Moore to Mirs Eliza 
A. Stone 

by hes. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Erastus M. Briggs to Miss Sarah 
P. toring 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. William H. 
Morse, of Boston, te Miss Josephine Sweeteer 

At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Rice, Mr. Henry FE. Flint, of 
Bouton, to Mies Anna M. Hardwick 

At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Kobinson, Mr. Thomas §. 
Holton to Miss Ellen Cutter. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, 
Boston, to Miss Mary A. Truell. 

At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Jonathan B. Han- 


Henry F. Nowell to Miss 
George B. Hadley to Mins 


Mr. Jobn J. Gleason, of 


| son to Miss Phebe A. Grant. 


At Danvers, by Rev. Br. Braman, Mr. Ansel Nickerson 
to Miss Mary A. Smith. 


At Marblehead. by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Me. Iéchard & 
Main to Miss Eunice C. Whippin 
At Ipewich, by Rev. Mr. Hanaford, Mr. Obed Reed to 


| Miss Sarah BE. Noves 


At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. David G 
to Miss Sarah M. Brown 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Mr. Marshall 8 Bal 
lord to Miss Kivira C. Hubbard 


— Deaths. 


In this city, Mr ayer Tilton, 06; Mr Antonio Vea- 
zie OR; Mre. Betey ©. Tenney, of Ashby, 52 
At Charlestown, Mre 

Ktheride, 2) 

At Hoxbury, Miss Hannah Merriam, 73 

Ate auabridgeport, Mise Louise M. Miles, 20; Mrs. #u- 
san F J. K. Demmon. 3) 

At Cambridge. Mr. Jaceb Wyeth. 44; Widow Hannah 
wife of the late Professor Greeniagf, 6 

At Chelaea, Mra. Susan Ho Hersey, 4 

At Watertown, Mrs. Abigail Kichardson, 72 

At Newtonville, Miss Abigail Perkins Cary, 2 

At Canton, Widow Emeline M Ewerett. 46 

At Maiden, Mr. James Menry Freeman, 2) 

At Danvers, Miss Mary Hf. Swan, 15; Mise Harriet FB 


Alien 





Susie &., wie of Mr. Clarence 





». Abbott, 22; Miss Abby Pier 


re Cohasset, Widow Hepriteth Whittington, % 

At Gloucester, Mr Joseph Herrick, 5; Mr 
Maro, @ 

At south Natiek. Mr. Henry ¥ Bartlett, £1 

At Newburyport, Mr. Andrew Raymond, {4; Mra. Dolly 
Bartlett. 53 

At Worcester. Mr. Eben Small, 44; Mr 
44; Mie Vina BE Marries 10 

At Wert Brookfield. Oliver 8. Cooke, Raq. 

At New Bedford, Mr. George Ciasby, 67; 
Brown. 45 . 

At hew Salem. Mr 
Winter, 44 

At North Fairhaven. Mr. Charles G. Wrightington. / 

At Sandwich, Mr. furan Melany, 


Amory 


Alfrei Toney, 


al 
Mr. Emily 
Bradiey Smith, @2; Mr. Harrison 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WOMAN'S LOVE, 


BY J. W. WELCH. 


In the little rosewood casket, 
Which is resting on the stand, 
There's a package of old letters, 
Penned by a cherished hand; 
Will you go and bring them, sister? 
And read them o'er to-night? 
T have often tried, but could not, 
For the tears that dimmed my sight. 


Come up closer to me, sister, 
Let me lean upon thy breast, 
For my tide of life is ebbing, 
And I soon shall be at rest: 
Read the letters he has written, 
Le whose voice I've often heard; 
Read them over, love, distinctly, 
That I lose not e’en a word. 


When you see him, sister, tell him 
That I never ceased to love, 

That I, dying, prayed to meet him 
Inu a better world above: 

Tell him that I ne'er upbraided, 
Neer a word of censure spoke, 
Though his silence and his absence 

My sad heart had well nigh broke. 


Tell him that I watched his coming, 

When the noontide sun was high, 
And when at eve the angels 

Lit their star-lamps in the sky: 
And when I saw he came not, 

Tell him that I did not chide, 
But that I ever loved him, 

That I blessed him when I died. 


When in the grave’s white garments 
You have wrapped my form around, 

And have laid me down to slumber 
In the quiet church-yard ground, 

Place the picture and the letters 
Close against my pulseless heart,— 

We for years have been together, 
And in death we may not part. 

Tom ready now, dear sister, 
You may read the letters o'er, 

I wiil listen to the words of him 
Whom I shall see no more; 

And ere you shall have finished, 
Should I cally fall asleep, 

Fall asleep in death, and wake not, 
Gentle sister, do not weep. 


4 oem + 


(Written for Tho Flag of our Union.] 
THE “FOAM OF THE SEA.” 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Amone the distinguished names of valorous 
families on the Mediterranean coast, none, at 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, had 
pre-eminence above the Dorias of Genoa, and 
even in that circle of contagious famé the Chev- 
alier Maurice Doria, young, handsome, and of 
brilliant talents, led the van. We read of him as 
a tall, graceful person, in black armor enamelled 
with gold, wearing a golden helmet, the black 
plumes of which mingled with blacker curls and 
shaded blacker. eyes, patrician features, and an 
olive, colorless check ; his sword-hilt blazed with — 
gems that were the gift of an emperor, and vic- ! 
tor in a thousand engagements, he bore off from 
them but one scar—a narrow, purple line, re- 
sembling a vein, running from his right eye to 
the lower edge of the ear. | 

Almost ‘equally distinguished for bravery and | 
military skill, but unfortunately on the African | 
side, was the Capitan Pasha of Algeria, Khair el 
Din, sometimes known as Barbarossa II., at 
once the most fortunate courtier of Constanti- 
nople and the ravager of the Levant with his 
indomitable corsairs. To the renown of great 
exploits, he, too, added a form and face remark- 
able for elegance, though marred by a sinister 
cast of mouth and eye, the concomitants of 
which were seen in the strange cruelty that 
stained his exercise of power. Keeping ail the 
south of Europe in awe of him, he even attacked 
the boundaries ef Charles the Fifth’s domains, 
and frequently carried away into hopeless slavery 
the children alike of his nobles and peasantry. 

Still young, he was a rival in glory of the 
Chevalier Doria, and his scimitar had given the 
almost imperceptible scar which the other bore, 
and in return he had lost an ear—the sword- 
stroke which occasioned such loss having de- 

Jed perpendicularly, hing the shoulder 
below in such a manner that the symmetry of his 
lofty height would have been torn forever from 
admiring eyes, had not the flowing drapery of 
his Turkish costume nearly if not quite concealed 
it. Still, in certain postures, a slight deformity 
and deflection of that shoulder—the left one— 
were visible; and you may be sure that he bore 
the Chevalier Maurice Doria no supertluous 
friendliness for this mark of his prowess. 

The Viceroy of Sicily, Don Rodrigo de Gar- 
cia, was at the time of our story a widower and 
the father of a maiden whose unrivalled beauty 
gained for her among the maritime people the 
soubriquet of “The Foam of the Sea,” la 
Espuma del Mer, although in common parlance 
she was known as Ilfraverne. It would be quite 
useless to describe her charms, but if the reader 
will add, multiply and exaggerate the beauty of 
that person who is to him the most beautifal in 
the world, he will be able to picture faintly the 
loveliness of the Countess Ifraverne, as_ the his- 
torical archives of the south of Europe have 
recorded it. The fame of her perfections at- 
tracted many visitors to her father’s court, and it 
was even rumored that Khair el Din, in the dis- 
guise of a matador, had entered the ring of a 
Corrida de Toros and slain his bull, that he 
might obtain a fair view of his lauded foe from 
her lofty station above, and that when the fleets 
were returning from their victorious sea-tight a 
year before, the Chevalier Maurice Doria had 
curved many miles out of his course with his 





armament, that he might trail behind him, in the 
water of the bay beneath her tower window, the 
Turkish banners he had captured, and be rewarded 
by one wave of her white hand thence; and it 
was believed, that during her stay under the su 
pervision of the amiable Duchess of Genoa, she 
met the chevalier, and while they frequently fol- 
lowed congenial pursuits, had regarded him with 
a warmer feeling than friendship, since he, besides 
the success of his arms, has transmitted to us 
one or two paintings of exquisite finish. Bat 
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whether it were so or not, after her return to 
Sicily, the events of war had prevented their 
again encountering. 

The summer afternoon was dying into cool- 
ness, when the viceroy and his daughter, accom- 
panied by a duenna and gentleman, entered their 
barge and set sail slowly, winding gently along 
the coast till they had spent an hour, and gained 
a rather unfrequented part; then curving the 
horn of land, they returned towards home. In 
a small skiff, gliding by some means always 
within call, sat a boy, who steered, and a 


of peace or war, the Turk only stared the more. 
“Ah,” said Ilfraverne, smiling, “the Reis 


| Effendi must not think unkindly of us because 


loosen without offending the quick jealousy of | 


in unveiling our faces we have also unveiled our 
minds.” 

“Not so,” was the reply, while he still held 
her hand with a grasp she felt it impossible to 


| the Turk; “ but dazzled both in mind and sense 


sketcher—the features of the latter hidden by | 


his hat. As they passed, on going out, a spot 
known as the White Cove, the viceroy had also 
perceived a long boat, well manned and with a 
leader, whom taking to be smugglers, he pru- 
dently thought best not to observe. But on re- 
turning, the long boat shot out into the open 
bay, and as it passed close astern, springing from 
her gunwale into the barge, the leader seized 
Ilfraverne by the waist and plunged into the sea, 
making for his boat, which backed water to re- 
ceive him. But the sketcher, who had been 
alert, suddenly with two oar strokes interposed 
the little skiff between the swimmer and his 
goal, while a pisto!-shot from him broke the arm 
that held Ilfraverne. The limb relaxed its 
grasp, and the bold pirate, endeavoring to grasp 
his prize with the other arm, lost her, and saw 
her seized by the sketcher and drawn into his 
boat. At command, a dozen bullets from the 
long boat riddled the skiff like a sieve, and leap- 
ing into the water with the maiden, the bold 
deliverer swam safely to the barge. 

“Khair el Din!” laughed the sketcher, in 
derision, “you should have used the other arm. 
That shoulder, you know, is lame! The Cheva- 
lier Doria regrets to have mated those limbs !”” 

A yell of defiance resounded from the long 
boat, as they drew their leader in, and though of 
superior numbers, since they were almost under 
the mouth of the great cannon of the fort, the 
marauders thought best to retreat, which accord- 
ingly they did, doubling the horn of land with 
wonderful celerity. The viceroy of Sicily was 
never remarkable in an extremity, and as soon as 
his danghter was safe, he ceased shouting orders 
to the bargemen, which had of course aided the 
matter very much, and directed his attention to 
her and her preserver, which he was better enabled 
to do, as they soon reached shore and were con- 
veyed to the palace. There, before proceeding 
for refreshment and change, the sketcher pre- 
sented letters explaining his t in Sicily, 
and was at once given a welcome accorded only 
to the most distinguished, and lodged in the im- 
perial quarter of the palace, for the viceroy was 
only too happy to extend his hospitality to the 
Chevalier Maurice Doria. 

Several weeks passed by and still the guest 
delayed atcourt, much to the wonder of many 
and displeasure of more, since the art of ex- 
tracting smiles from the countenance of Donna 
Ilfraverne, urfknown to them, scemed to be his 
in perfection. But apart from the annoyance of 
the suitors, they well knew that the chevalier was 
not the man to waste any time on mercly per- 
sonal affairs, in the present turmoil of Europe, 
and therefore could not imagine for what reason 
he thus prolonged his stay among them. Yet 
they could not but acknowledge how much he 
added zest to the old familiar pleasures, how 
provocative of mirth was his wit, and how ready 
his invention and incomparable his art and taste 
in the customary masques; they felt that even 
while displaying his own superiority, he afforded 
room for the exhibition of the petty talents of 
each, be it in dance, tourney, boar-hunt or re- 
gatta, and had he departed, all would have felt 
a great blank and missed something sadly. 

But so delightful as he was, so assiduous and 
so well received as his attentions to llfraverne 
were, the chronicles confidently assure us that up 
to the present time no word of love had passed 
between them. Indeed, the duennas feared 
greatly that he was but an unprincipled courtier, 
sporting with their mistress’s affections, and the 
younger ladies only hoped it might be so; but 
were their fears and wishes true, or otherwise, it 
would be impossible to tell from Ilfraverne’s 
manner, for gayest of the gay, full of kindliness 
and enjoyment, she toyed the hours away in 
apparently happiest measure. All the pleasures 
of imagination seemed to be exhausted, and the 
chevalier was daily longer closeted with the 
viceroy, when Providence brought into their ken 
a new visitor—no less a person than a truce- 
bearer from Solyman, the grand seignor, and 
lately from the dominion of the Capitan Pasha 
of Algeria, to Sicily, the nearest portion of 
Christendom. 

Every one was on the qui vive to see him in 
his magnificent attire, but were sadly disap- 
pointed in their hopes of a youthful admirer, 
when they saw the ends of gray hair beneath the 
gorgeously jewelled turban, the heavy gray eye- 
brows above eyes of startling keenness and 
blackness, and the long, thick moustache that 
Streamed in two gray ribbons quite below his 
chin—all notwithstanding the tall, upright form. 
They would have turned away in disgust, had not 
a spell of power in those eyes, boldly gazing on 
their unveiled countenances, prevented ; and as 
it was, they clustered together in groups, of half 
fright, half titer, till the grand door was thrown 
open behind the viceroy’s chair, and his daugh- 
ter, attended by her suite, entered. The cheva- 
Her, leaving his station by the viceroy, hastily 
offered his hand, which she accepted, moving 
forward with so quick a grace that her train fell 
from the grasp of its bearers, and advancing 
with Doria, her loveliness, unattended by others, 
was secn to the greatest advantage by the Turk. 

Standing beside the throne-chair, which she 
senerally occupied by the viceroy’s side, she hes- 
itated, after her presentation to the Turk, in 
what language to greet him. The stranger ob- 
viated the difficulty by addressing to her a 
phrase of eastern hyperbole in the Spanish 
ngue, and at the same time extending his 
and. Reluctant to touch him, yet finding it 
uecessary, Ilfraverne laid her hand in his with a 
vraceful frankness, and assured him that the 
Sicilians were most happy to be made through 
iim the key of peace to Europe. Rather sur- 











with beauty and knowledge, where can I find 
words sufficient to my admiration?’ And he 
dropped her hand and turned his bold gaze to 
the viceroy. “Don Rodrigo,” said he, quite 
loudly, “‘ my business is not one of any secrecy, 
but rather intended for the greatest public diffu- 
sion. Let your excellency’s slave be known to 
you as Abdallah, Reis Effendi of Algeria, from 
thy enemies Solyman and Khair el Din, whom 
Allah bless! Senor, there have long been only 
wars and bloodshed ; it rests with you to let the 
smoke of battle now roll away and show the 
amicable faces of Ottoman and Christian smiling 
peace at each other across the Adriatic and Med- 
iterranean seas. Implore your emperor to dis- 
miss his armaments, as we ours, and suffer com- 
merce and good-will to unite us in a human 
brotherhood !’”” 

The viceroy and chevalier exchanged smiling 
glances ; they both felt some treachery in this 
overture, but could not yet solve its depth. 

“We make the Reis Effendi very welcome,” 
returned the former; “as for our armaments, let 
them stand as they are, all nations retain them, 
to be used when needed. We are equally weary 
of fighting, and proud to accept such offer on 
terms which shall shortly be decided. And that 
your highness may cement the bonds of friend- 
ship, remain some days longer with us and grow 
familiar with our life and pastimes.” 

“ Senor,” said the Turk, with a stately bend, 
“the word of an Eastern exceeds a Christian’s 
oath; when he breaks your bread in your house, 
he vows to be your friend. Behold! I am in 
your house—I break your bread!” And from a 
table near, he broke a fragment of pastry and 
put itin his month ; but as his long fingers stroked 
the moustache above, it did not escapo the quick 
eye of the chevalier that he dropped the viand 
into the bosom of his ample robe. 

“He will have to eat somewhere, or be 
starved !”” whispered he to Ilfraverne, as he bent 
over her chair, having directed her attention to 
the fact ; ‘‘ he must be watched.” 

“And will the chevalier undertake it?” 

“Not I,” he laughed ; “it is not in my blood 
on so small occasion. There must come a time 
when Doria must braid a spy’s feather with his 
father’s plume. Till then,a servitor will do!” 
And beckoning an attendant, he charged him in 
a low tone not to let the Turk out of his 
sight. ‘ In the meantime,” resumed the cheva- 
lier gaily, but in the same tone, “let me implore 
Donna Ilfraverne, for the sake of a court who 
would in any other event be disconsolate, to 
guard herself well, for I greatly fear we have an 
enemy, and she a lover’s agent among us !”” 

Ilfraverne laughed at his suspicion. 

“ Alas, senor,” said she, “a Sicilian girl is 
safe from one who has, at home, a market-full of 
beauties next door, and a purse long enough to 
cover them !” 

“Pretty art! Shall I imitate the Turk, and 
bandy compliments ?” 

“That would be a new fashion indeed, with 
the chevalier.” 

“Tf it would make your highness any more 
sensible of danger—” 

“Twill follow your advice,” she interrupted, 
inachanged tone. “I cannot forget that you 
saved me from the hands of another Turk.” 

“Do not speak of it,” he replied, with a care- 
less air. “ What man would see any lady the 
prey of an Algerine ?” 

“ That was all, was it?” returned Ilfraverne, 
raising her eyebrows. “But confess, since we 
both saw him well, Khair el Din was a hand- 
some fellow and a bold one !” 

“Two things which at once recommend him 
to the female mind!” returned the chevalier, 
with a slight sneer, the only expression of his 
passing vexation. 

“The chevalier probably speaks from expe- 
rience,” glancing up, while flirting her fan. 

“None gained from the Lady Jifraverne !” 

“ Wit is sharp, swords sharper, but an angry 
rival’s eye sharpest of all! My lord Abdallah, 
ambassador from Solyman, light of the sun, Reis 
Effendi to Khair el Din, handsomest rover of 
the Levant, bearer of peace, breaker of bread, 
et cetera and so on, regards you !” 

As she concluded, the chevalier glancing up, 
beheld the ambassador gazing with fixed eyes 
upon her, and then with a very low obeisance, 
and a sentence of quickly muttered Arabic, re- 
torted to by Doria as quickly, he gathered his 
flowing robes up around him and swept out of 
the room, followed by the attendant, who showed 
him to private apartments, which, splendid as 
they were, could notin any degree compare with 
those of his own rank or nation. 

“What did he say ?”’ asked Ilfraverne, half 
frightened even beneath the protecting power 
around her. 

“He said,” replied Doria, bending low and 
murmuring itin her ear, “that beautiful as you 
are, and the boast of Christendom, he would yet 
buy and sell you in a Moslem market!” 

llfraverne’s grasp of the fan grew so tight 
that her little fingers grew purple with the pres- 
sure, while her eyes in their expression showed 
how she realized the terrifying threat. 

“ And you, senor?” she gasped. 

“That the dogs of Constantinople should tear 
him inchmeal first !’”’ he replied, with set teeth. 

“QO, are you in earnest? Do you know what 
you promised then ?” 

“ Perfectly. Can you trust to my protection?” 

“O, entirely!” and the satisfied expression 
that removed the one of consternation and en- 
treaty, showed how completely. 

It must have been a pleasant thing to Doria to 
feel how invaluable a shield he was for her, and 
how of her own will she reposed such faith in 
him; and it must have been a singular thing 
thus to feel, asthey grasped hands, that in this 
crowded saloon they had promised far more, by 





prised that a woman should have any thoughts | 


their mute eyes, than their lips syllabled. But 


| 
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upon my word, I never heard that they had 
other troth-plight than this. At lunch, that day, 
the Turk sat opposite Ilfraverne, and the cheva- 
lier at her right hand. 

“Since Iam your excellency’s guest,” said 


the Turk, “and am constrained to sit at so hos- | 
pitable a table, I lay aside my Moslemism for the | 


nonce, and pledge you in wine.”” 


. . . ' 
“ And when a Turk lays aside his Moslemism, | 


does his word exceed a Christian’s oath ?”’ asked 
the chevalier, quoting the words the Turk had 
used in the morning. 

“Ah, senor,” said the latter, with a wicked 
smile, “it were idle not to acknowledge that we 





understand each other!” 

“Most profoundly!’ answered the other, 
turning to order some despatches, that a servant 
carried to his room. 


was bringing, to be 


relative brilliancy of diamonds, and as a jest, 
one ef the courtiers seizing a tiny salver, went 
round collecting a jewel from each guest. Ab- 
dallah threw in one of great price, and the 
chevalier and Ilfraverne both drew one from 
their fingers and added to the heap. When they 


given, the same courtier proceeded to return 
them. Having disposed of several, he held the 
salver towards Doria, who daintily picked thence, 
not unobserved by her, the ring of Ifraverne 
and slipped it on his own finger. 

“Whose is this?’ then asked the courtier, 
taking up Abdallah’s. 

“ That,” said the Reis Efendi, “ belongs to 
the Foam of the Sea; not more iridescent in 
changing splendor is it, than the Lady Mfra- 
verne !”” 

“Your excellency is mistaken,” said the 
viceroy’s daughter, rising and selecting the 
chevalier’s ; “this is mine!’ And she in turn 
slid it upon her finger, while with her ladies 
clustering round her, she glided from the room 
and another passed the Effendi his property. 

Abdallah rose with a livid face and tosse1.the 
ring into Doria’s glass. “You have one ring 
more than you dreamed of, sirrah !’’ quoth he. 

The chevalier laughed lightly. “ Rage does 
not become an old man,” he returned, signifi- 
cantly; “it provoketh apoplexy. Let me beg 
the Reis Effendi to receive his ring again!” 

He handed the glass to a servant, who draw- 
ing thence the jewel, delicately cleansed and pre- 
sented it to the Turk. 

“Wear it, fellow!’ thundered the latter. 
“Let the dog see that I threw him a bauble not 
fit for my slaves.” And he leit the hall, thrust- 
ing back the attendant who would have followed. 

Low or whence the despatches he had ordered 
to be left in his room had disappeared thence, 
Doria couid not imagine; but knowing that du- 
plicates would arrive in an hour or so, he gave 
himself no uneasiness (since even should the 
Turk discover their contents, it would be too late 
for him to warn his countrymen), and was thus 
quickly arrayed for the boar-hunt. 

On descending to the piazza, he found Donna 
Ilfraverne ready for mounting and standing 
among the other ladies, with the Turk beside 
her—her jaunty riding-cap and dark, peculiar 
dress only enhancing her radiant complexion, 
while happi and ious power brightened 
her eloquent eye. 

“Shall her servant see the Foam of the Sea 
mounted ?” said Abdallah, offering his assistance. 

“ Her highness will not be the first bubble ever 
floating on a top wave, in that case,” said 
Doria ; “but that office, Effendi, I cannot dele- 
gate,” he added, with an assumption of court 
etiquette that did not exist; and lifting the 
countess lightly into the saddle, the Chevalier 
Maurice Doria, holding her check rein, sprang 
to his own beside her, and dashed down the 
street, leaving a great frown, soon dispelled by a 
look of triumph, chasing over Abdallah’s ‘five. 

But the viceroy at this moment appeared, and 
disdaining the stirrup, the Reis Effendi mounted, 
and at once displayed that perfection of horse- 
manship at that time attainable only by his race, 
and the whole train pursued the leaders till they 
should reach the open field. What conversation 
filled this hour of the two foremost of the hunters, 
it were vain to tell—delightful, certainly, since 
they chose to continue it—absorbing, as cer- 
tainly, since they suffered their steeds to slacken 
their pace, and only at the edge of the forest Le- 
came aware that the Turk and the viceroy were 
close upon them, and wiile Doria sounded the 
tally ho, they all plunged tantivy into the intri- 
cacies of the shady, swampy road. The cheva- 
lier threw Ilfraverne her rein and dashed on, 
starting the beast from his lair—the viceroy and 
Ifraverne still close upon him; others, choosing 
detours, came up in a few moments, and the 
whole suite were in a moment rushiag through 
the open glade that now appeared, and ag 
burying themselves in the forest. The fierce 
beast led thei a hot hunt, and separating down 
a hundred bosky avenaes, they dashed onward 
amid wild cries of excitement and rapid peals of 
the hunting-horns increasing the frenzy of the 
chase. 

“What is that?” asked the chevalier, reining 
up as one sharper note than the others met his ears. 

“(A hunting-horn,”’ cried the viceroy. 

“No such thing!” exclaimed the other; “it 
is Iifraverne. To the rescue—to the rescue, 
gentlemen! The Turk has seized the countess !’”’ 
And turning on his path, fullowed by those who 
heard him, he galloped in the direction whence 
the tone proceeded. 

The Turk was well mounted, they knew, and 
he was net with those in advance ; and Standing 








in his stirrups, now urging his steed to the top of 
his strength, and now with fierc ely shut teeth, 
Doria led the return. A horse richly saddled 
and riderless sped by; it was Ilfraverne’s. The 





horns and cries of the hunters came cheerily 
from behind, and now and then far ahead, a 
tainter, bitterer tone pierced their ears, 

“To the White Cove!” shouted the chevalicr, 
asthey emerged from the wood and raced alon 
the lonely paths, Doria still in advan e, till th 
reached the summit of a high hill which sloped 
down to the sea-shore. 
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At the foot lay the long 
boat which Doria had seen before, for though the 





cove had been guarded for sume time, latterly 


By degrees the conversation, lighting like a | 
bird on many subjects, happened at last on the | 


had been admired, and the history of one or two | 


the supervision had relaxed, and halt way down 
the hill, dashed the ‘Turk with the struggti ud 
shricking girl in his arms. Doria raised his car- 
bine and took aim. A flash, and the ball 
| whizzed along, shaving away the fringed end of 
Alniailah’s turban. 

‘ For heaven's sake, senor, you will shoot the 
lady !” cried the followers. 

“ Better so!’ was the fierce retort. 

Sut the Turk, half turning in his saddle, re- 
| turned a fruitless ball and a defiant laugh; as he 
| did so, there was evident a slight deflection of 
the left shoulder. 

“ Khair el Din! Khair el Din!” volleyed the 
Sicilians, in one hoarse yell. But a wave of his 
yataghan and another defiant laugh answered 








them, while pausing not a moment, they followed 
madly in deadly career. 

Only one moment more—one moment of time— 
in vain. The Turk reached the shore and flung 
himself into the boat 
Doria galloped out into the surf, dischar, 


| 
| 


ere gaining the sand, 





his 
pistols and endeavoring to snatch the prize. A 
dozen arms instantly surrounded her; he could 
only fling a little dagger, which catching, she hid 
in her bosom before a savage blow threw him 
from his saddle into the waves, and multitudinous 
oar-strokes, flashing in the air, descended with 
lightning swiftness and propelled the boat be- 
yond pistol range, though not before all the fire- 
arms in the pursuers’ hands exploded around 
them and through the light wood of their slender 
craft. Another boat lay high in the cove, and 
launching it, Doria could only bid the others fol- 
low and take note where she was carried, ere the 
blow that struck him down took effect, and life 
seemed ebbing away from him with the blood 
that followed. 

“ Au revoir, chevalier!’ cried the Turk’s voice 
from the stern. “ We shall meetagain! I have 
bribed your servant before your eyes, learned 
your designs, captured your bride! You are in 
the debt, senor, of Khair el Din!” And a 
shower of djerrids, bearing on their ends locks 
of false, gray hair, parting the air, quivered up- 
right in the sand at the Sicilians’ feet, who leay- 
ing Doria on the beach, as he commanded, 
quickly followed the enemy, and when at sunset 
rumor of these things came te the eurs of the 
viceroy end others returning from the hunt, they 
found ine chevalier lying senseless, and carried 
him straightway, with great wonder and lamen- 
tation, to his quarters. 

Four days passed, and the courtiers returning, 
announced that the long boat, conyoyed by cur- 
avels who appeared half way from the African 
coast, had entered Tunis, and much as they re- 
gretted the loss of Donna Ilfraverne, they prob- 
ably chuckled not a little at the sigual repulse 
and defeat of so formidable a rival as Chevalier 
Doria. 

But the chevalier was not disheartened; it 
would take more than that to reduce his indom- 
itable spirit. He knew that Lifraverue was well 
aware of the object of his mission to Sicily, and 
he trusted to her own power and skill to protect 
till he should save her, although the Turk, since 
stealing the despatches, possessed equal informa 
tion. Into this private business a// were mean- 
while initiated, and round from the northern 
harbors of the island came sailing great war- 
galleons and wonderful armaments ful! y equipped 
through the chevalier’s exertions, and partly 
from his private purse ; and with the return of a 
post haste messenger, who had been despatched 
to Spain some days before (and of which the 
viceroy was quite aware even while muking the 
Turk welcome), the great body of the Spanish 
fleet floated into the haven of Trapano, joining 
the others, and with the Chevalier Maurice 
Doria as commander, and the viceroy of Sicily 
as his lieutenant, the huge squadron set sail 
silently—for far from the exultation usual on 
such occasions, anxious fears predominated, and 
a suspense that grasped their hearts in a close 
pressure held sway over the leaders’ minds. On 
fhe morning of the third day, the panic that sent 
all the fishing-boats and marauding triremes 
flying into the shelter of Tunis, attested the ter- 
rifying influence of the Spanish fleet, as with 
snowy, spreading wings, in vast phalanxes they 
swelled up the gulf. 

After the long boat that held Ilfraverne and 
the Turk, whom the reader probably recognized 
at first as Khair el Din, had cleered the Sicilian 
coast, the Capitan Pasha occupied all his time 
and that of those not engaged in rowing, in bail- 
ing the boat of the water that poured in through 
holes made by the Sicilian balis, and thus though 
the rowers were constantly relieved, it happened 
that they did not make such rapid progress as to 
prevent the pursuers observing their course till 
they were met by and taken into the African 
caravels next toon, and upon entering Tunis and 
being taken from which convey, Lifraverne was 





carried to a large and sumptuous apartinent ia 
the main building of the fort that was the key 
of Africa—for curving back and away trom it, 
the wall of the city and its other fortifications 
left this solid construction the target for all war- 
fare, und the very bulwark of the town that 
reared its busy hive behind it up the hill. 

“Here,” said Khair el Din, taking her hand 
as he entered tz door, “here, sweet Foam of 
the Sea, find rest!’ 

The apartment was lofty, and from its narrow 
windows overlooked the sea for many miles— 
furnished with the heaviest draperies, costhest 
carpets and divans, most fragrant gums burning 
within tripods that were a blaze of gems, and a 
thousand delights of sense unknown to European 
juxury. The contrast between the pale Lifrae 
verne, in her dark, flowing habit, rich, disordered 
lace falling around throat and wrist, the « lose, 
scarlet cap and long, torn, white plumes, with a 


splendor still, despite the woe-begone aspect, far 





ig any odalisyue of the 





exceediz harem, and a 





1038 almost unapproachable even in ber 
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grief—and the slaves in loose gauzs and glis- 
tening jewels, who sprany to assist her at their 
lord’s command, was too apparent to escape 
Khair el Din’s notice; the 


beauty where the soul s 


ecuon of 


s through the lace— 


one, Liat } 








the others, merely sensuous attractions. Feeling 
3 ung 
tus, he only grew more determined to bawk any 


efforts at regaining so invaluable a prize, and saw 





it better to spend time in wiuuiag her heart to 
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himself, tham to destroy his chances by proveking 
her hatred 

« Wait, precious creature,” he said, bending 
Jow, bat stall anable to catch the glance of those 
lowncast eyes, though he beld her impassive 
wand, “ull having put the fort in that state to 
keep thee, defying Sicily, 1 may come and teach 
thee how Khar cl Din can love!” And he lef 
hile, disregarding the others, Ifra 


the room, w 
verne took her seat beside one of the low, iron 
lattioed windows, and gazed dreamily out 

Five days, during which Khair el Din har 
riedly put his stronghold into that order to meet 
the attac k which he knew was shortly to be made 
upon it, ¢ lapsed before he again entered her pres 
ence, and all that time, sleeping only at her post 
and taking barely sufficient sustenance to sup 
port life, Lfraverne sat at the narrow window 
Now he advanced rapidly, and with a displeased 
tone, inquired into the reason of her conduct 

Weak as she was, and harassed by distracting 
doubts, Ifraverne rising proudly, tossed him back 
taunting replics. 

“Do not think,” said he, at last, “that any 
pitiful Sac jlian armament can tear this treasure 
from the stronghold of Africa!” 
During their conversation, Tifraverne had 
steadily gazed out on the sea, Had it been only 
the white wing of a dove that she saw, such 
flushes of excitement would never have suffused 
the pale cheek ; but one, two, three, another and 
another, distant,almost shadowy as « louds inereas- 
ing, Hocking together, till countless, snowy and 
buoyant, the multitudinous sails were visible to 
her eye s, spreading far along the horimon, 

on Senor,” nuid she, “ behold how Sicily revenges 
herself! Look at the little craft who sead in 
land before the breath of my rescuer’s progress! 
Your fort will be well proven ere another sunrive . 

Khair el Din was confident a» brave." hy 
Heaven!’ he hissed in her ear,“ Thou shalt 
not escape me thus! Since thou art mine, ere 
lover or father snatch thee away, the waters at 
the foot of this tower shall boil aud seethe above 


thee!” 

“Leave me!” she returned, with flashing eyes, 
“Touch me with your loathed hand again, and 
this dagger shall bathe itself in my heart's blood, 
ifnotin yours!” And she flashed the little Weapon 
before his eyes, with a nervous lemper that might 
have made a fiercer man quail. 

But at this moment loud cries resounded 
through the fort, and eunuchs with streaming gar 
ments broke into the room, beating their heads 
and calling him away. And thus, for @ time at 
least, Litraverne felt herself safe.  Steadily the 
great fleet stood up within the embrace of the 
Jand, and while pouring forth exultant strains of 
music beneath the Spanish banners, suddenly, 
without other warning, opened a raging battery 
of artillery against the sides of the fort, while 
rs of shot and shell streamed over, doing 
It was impossible for 


showe 
fierce havoc in the town. 
the unwicldy guns of the Turks to do equal dam- 
age, but they cordially returned the fire, and 
without cessation. For a week the easnonading 
continued, crumbling the walls which Christian 
slaves within were constantly forced to repair, 
While landing 





under a raking storm of death. 
other forces on the sides of the gulf, the com 
mander caused trenches to be dug, batteries 
erected, and mines opened at every point. 
Although working with breathless colerity, and 
almost ubiquitous in bis efforts, upon one mine, 
which to others seemed trifling, the Chevaher 
Doria concentrated almost miraculous strength 
It was only a slender shaft, apparently directed 
to the main fort, in order to deceive the besieged, 
but really aimed for the slaves’ quarter; two men 
might perhaps clamber along it, and at last the 
chevalier was informed that nothing but @ broad 
flag-stoue interposed between them and the upper 
air of the town, and leaving command with the 
viceroy, at dusk he entered the mine, and explor 
ed it w the end. Abeve him rose the sad hum 
of the denizens of the slave district, and by the 
aid of his athletic servant, the flag was yent!y 
lifted, and Doria was within the wails of Tunis 
The slaves wearily crouched here and there, 
waiting to be summoned to repair the breaches, 
some despondent and moody, others spiritedly 
languages, among which the 
These lauer Doria 


declaiming in 
Spanish 
joined, and explained to them that escape was 
not only possible, but by rising in their vast 
numbers against the Turks, revenge too, While 
he drew eloquent pictures before thet, shells 


predominated. 


flaming and bursting in distant portiot« of the 
city uminated the conspirators with a savage 
glare, and the loud roaring of the Cannonade, the 
slineks and trainpet-peals at ravelin and ex alade, 
the crash of counterscarp aod faliof bmeuon, were 
all fitting ace ! ty the dels of 
those wliose condition cuuld not be more wretched 


midoight Khair el Din had enough tw 
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do in endeavoring to repress the insurrection and 
return the u-sauli; for, rising Lke long smother d 


flames, the Clinstuuns overpowered Turk, towne 
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himself, than to destroy his chances by provoking 
her hatred. 

“Wait, precious creature,” he said, bending 
low, but still unable to catch the glance of those 
downcast eyes, though he held her impassive 
haud, “till having put the fort in that state to 
keep thee, defying Sicily, I may come and teach 
thee how Khair el Dincan love!” And he left 
the room, while, disregarding the others, Iifra- 
verne took her seat beside one of the low, iron- 
latticed windows, and gazed dreamily out. 

Five days, during which Khair cl Din hur- 
riedly put his stronghold into that order to meet 
the attack which he knew was shortly to be made 
upon it, elapsed before he again entered her pres- 
ence, and all that time, sleeping only at her post 
and taking barely sufficient sustenance to sup- 
port life, Ilfraverne sat at the narrow window. 
Now he advanced rapidly, and with a displeased 
tone, inquired into the reason of her conduct. 

Weak as she was, and harassed by distracting 
doubts, Ilfraverne rising proudly, tossed him back 
taunting replies. 

“Do not think,” said he, at last, “that any 
pitiful Sicilian armament can tear this treasure 
from the stronghold of Africa !” 

During their conversation, Ilfraverne had 
steadily gazed out on the sea. Had it been only 
the white wing of a dove that she saw, such 
tushes of excitement would never have suffused 
the pale cheek ; but one, two, three, another and 
another, distant,almost shadowy as clouds,increas- 
ing, flocking together, till countless, snowy and 
buoyant, the multitudinous sails were visible to 
her eyes, spreading far along the horizon. 

“ Senor,” said she, “ behold how Sicily revenges 
herself! Look at the little craft who scud in- 
land before the breath of my rescuer’s progress ! 
Your fort will be well proven ere another sunrise.” 

Khair el Din was confident as brave. “ By 
Heaven!” he hissed in her ear. “ Thou shalt 
not escape me thus! Since thou art mine, ere 
lover or father snatch thee away, the waters at 
the foot of this tower shall boil and secthe above 
thee !” 

“Leave me!” she returned, with flashing eyes. 
“Touch me with your loathed hand again, and 
this dagger shall bathe itself in my heart’s blood, 
ifnotin vours!”’ Andshe flashed the little weapon 
before his eyes, with a nervous temper that might 
have made a fiercer man quail. 

But at this moment loud cries resounded 
through the fort, and eunuchs with streaming gar- 
ments broke into the room, beating their heads 
and calling him away. And thus, for a time at 
least, Ilfraverne felt herself safe. Steadily the 
great fleet stood up within the embrace of the 
land, and while pouring forth exultant strains of 
music bencath the Spanish banners, suddenly, 
without other warning, opened a raging battery 
of artillery against the sides of the fort, while 
showers of shot and shell streamed over, doing 
fierce havoc in the town. It was impossible for 
the unwieldy guns of the Turks to do equal dam- 
age, but they cordially returned the fire, and 
without cessation. For a week the eannonading 
continued, crumbling the walls which Christian 
slaves within were constantly forced to repair, 
under a raking storm of death. While landing 
other forces on the sides of the gulf, the com- 
mander caused trenches to be dug, batteries 
erected, and mines opened at every point. 

Although working with breathless celerity, and 
almost ubiquitous in his efforts, upon one mine, 
which to others seemed trifling, the Chevalier 
Doria concentrated almost miraculous strength. 
It was only a slender shaft, apparently directed 
to the main fort, in order to deceive the besieged, 
but reully aimed for the slaves’ quarter; two men 
might perhaps clamber along it, and at last the 
chevalier was informed that nothing but a broad 
flag-stoue interposed between them and the upper 
air of the town, and leaving command with the 
viceroy, at dusk he entered the mine, and explor- 
ed it to the end. Above him rose the sad hum 
of the denizens of the slave district, and by the 
aid of his athletic servant, the flag was gently 
lifted, and Doria was within the wails of Tunis. 
The slaves wearily crouched here and there, 
waiting to be summoned to repair the breaches, 
some despondent and moody, others spiritedly 
languages, among which the 
Spanish predominated. These later Doria 
joined, aud explained to them that escape was 
not only possible, but by rising in their vast 
numbers against the Turks, revenge too. While 
he drew eloquent pictures before them, shells 
flaming and bursting in distant portions of the 
city illuminated the conspirators with a savage 
glare, and the loud roaring of the canuonade, the 
shricks and trumpet-peals at ravelin and escalade, 
the crash of counterscarp and fall of bastion, were 
all fitting accompaniments to the deliberations of 
those whose condition could not be more wretched. 

Before midnight Khair el Din had enough to 
do in endeavoring to repress the insurrection and 
return the assault; for, rising like long smothered 
flames, the Christians overpowered Turk, towns- 
people and janizaries, and menaced even tle 
great fort itself. Leading them on to the grand 
gate, Doria overpowered the guard, seized the 


declaiming in 


keys, and while they vowed to finish the work he 

Day dawned, 

and Khair el Din, shut up in his fortress, battling 

at both extremities, was reduced almost to despair. 
* Who leads them?” said he. 


had begun, returned on his path. 


“ One descended from Allah !” was the reply. 

* Fool! 
What 
him ¢” 
iis armor is black and gold, his stature gigan- 


does Allah join his blasphemers ! 


armor wears he? What distinguishes 


tic, the whistle of his sword, death. His eyes 
dart flame, his face is uncovered, white with rage, 
wearing only a dark purple line from the right eye 








it to him!” shouted Khair el Din, tri- 
“But Lam lost! I am lost! It 





he heavy b ftery from the fleet sti!l tore down 
stones and fascines, and opened irreparable 
It was impossible to contend both 
with that and the insurrection ; let hii silence cne, 
and he cou!d easily master the other, he thought, 
apl summoning certain of the eunuchs, in a mo- 
ment Liftaverne was conveyed to the ramparts of 
the wall 





nd exposed, a target which every volley 





The smoke cleared away, silence 


reigned complete, save when broken by the 
prayers of the priests, and the shouts of the 
sailors, “Za Espuma del Mer!” The echoes 
died, rolling fainter in the distance, when I!fra- 
verne’s voice, rising clear and sweet, bade them 
close their eyes, and to their guns again! 

“« At your peril!” thundered Doria, who had 
regained his ship, and now giving the captured 
keys of the grand gate to the viceroy, a large 
force was sent with Don Rodrigo, to that very 
gate, whence they might enter the town and join 
the insurrection. 

Still Ilfraverne, supported by the eunuchs, 
stood upon the wall, her curls lying heavy on her 
breast, and the shining gauzes in which she had 
been clad, fluttering abroad in the damp sea- 
breeze and sulphurous atmosphere ; and entering 
a boat, with scaling ladder and hooks, under 
cover of the smoke from a blank discharge, the 
chevalier was rowed to the foot of the wall. Ere 
any within were aware, the ladders were planted, 
the hooks caught, and in the face of a suddenly 
awakened broadside, that with galling fire and 
flaming missiles raked his squadron and whizzed 
round him, he leaped up the escalade, struck the 
others into the fosse on the other side, snatched 
Ilfraverne in his arms, and swiftly descending, 
was rowed, unscathed, as if by miracle in that 
storm of iron, safely to his own ship. 

There is little need to follow the short career 
of the siege further. Red flames, that day and 
night, filled the sky and scorched the fleet ; with 
the next day, Tunis was in ashes, Khair el Din 
had fled, and Iifraverne was the bride of the 
Chevalier Maurice Doria. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RIVALS. 


BY ELLEN ERNST. 








Ir was one of those cold, cheerless mornings of 
our ever changeful October. The sky was dark 
and leaden, the heavy mist hanging down and 
resting, as it were, upon the steep roof and tall 
chimneys of our Puritanie city. 

It was early morn, the streets were deserted, 
except here and there a few straggling pedes- 
trians ; a man starting forth, regardless of the 
unruly elements, to gain bread for the little ones 
at home; a young woman, whose thin dress and 
scanty shawl gave her but little protection against 
the cold and wet, as the wind tossed to and fro 
her shattered umbrella. Poor girl! working all 
eday and late at night, in the close, fatid air of 
the back-room in some shop, bending, sickened, 
over her hurried fingers ; or worse, perhaps with- 
outa place, or home at all, God forbid! And 
another, one that would never be mistaken, a 
beggar of charity ! one who, every morning, rain 
or shine, winter or summer, knocks at your door 
and begs for a crust of bread. Of all my sins, 
and they are black and heavy—God, I pray, with 
this little virtue will cover many—I never turned 
a beggar foodless, famishing from my door. 

It was raining, as J said before, and the wind, 
gaining new zest after a day of sunshine and 
warmth, sported freely up and down the broad 
streets, and through the narrow lanes ; went sigh- 
ing down the chimneys, with a winter-howl, and 
beat against the broken casements and leaking 
roof of an old house in . LT was about to 
name the street, but conclude that I will not, for 
two reasons ; first, an old resident of the city, 
knowing every street, and perhaps the history of 
almost every house, not remembering this, might 
doubt the verity of my narrative, and at this 
early period fling it down in disgust ; and again, 
to the young and romance-loving, all mystery is 
entertaining, and perhaps even the little one of 
withholding the name of the street, and exact 
locality of the old house, aforementioned, may 
fling @ witchery and acharm about my otherwise 
perhaps needy story. 

The house was high and long, full of windows 
and half-shut doors; steep stairs, and stained 
walls, in a word, it was one of those innumerable 
“ Houses aud rooms to let,” that fill our dirty, 
obscure and narrow streets. Occupied by many 
families, each in a room, and sometimes, though 
but seldom, the better-to-do and larger families 
had more, perhaps three or four. 

Little signs were hung out beneath the curtain- 
less windows, and by half-obliterated letters, you 
read, ‘ Washing done here,” 
clothes for sale here,” ete. In each window, as 
we gaze in, what a history we read ! in every room 
diversified ; but yet in a// Poverty has her throne. 

Here the poor shirt-maker stoops over her 
work, her needle keeping time with the fast drops 
of rain, as they fall from the eaves above, forcibly 
reminding one of Hood’s pitiful song: 





“ Ready-made 


“Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Sean, aud gusset, and band, 
Band, aud gusset, and seam.” 





And there the lone woman, crouching by the 
dying embers of her last fire. 

But of all these painfully interesting views, the 
one interests us most that the most deeply excites 
our pity and sympathy. 

In an upper room, an aged man lay on a rude 
bed ; his brow was bound with a napkin, and his 
features stiffened and stern, as death only can 
make them. Beside the corpse, on the bare 
floor, there knelt a young girl; her face was 
buried in her hands, her frame shook convulsively, 
but not from sobs, for every now and then, as 
she lifted her head, and swept back the cluster- 
ing brown curls from her forehead, one could see 
that her eyes were tearless—hopeless grief marked 
her face in every line. 

You, who have lost your only friend, the best 
loved on earth, you only can know, can imagine 
Ni 
gric 

An hour passed, and still she knelt, still the 


inette’ Berrestord’s wild, tearless, hopeless 






rain pattered roughly against the casement, and 





the wind howled its wild dirge through the air. 
Men entered the room of death, followed by the 
kind widow who had helped to lay out the stran- 
ger’s corpse, and had offered a few words of 
homely consolation to his desolate child. They 
‘ed the old man in the poor coffin, and roused 
»y Widow Plumly from her lethargy, Nannette 
followed it down the stairs. 

Little did Mr. Berresford think, in the proud 























hundred thousands, that in a 





few years, when age had crowned his head and 
silvered his hair, instead of being borne from his 
elegant mansion to the tom), followed by a long 
cortege of mourning friends, he should die ina 
poor garret, be buried in a pauper’s buryi 
ground, unknown, unwept, except by his loving 
daughter. 

Proud of his wealth, when Fortune, in her ever 
capricious and varying turns, by sudden and 
awful reverses bereft him of his all; flying from 
the friends of his prosperous days, he sought, far 
from the place where wealth and luxury had been 
his own, some spot where he might pass the rem- 
nant of his days, and die unknown. 

Nannette passed out into the open street, and 
hurried on by the relentless storm, soon stood 
alone, by her father’s open grave; the coffin was 
lowered, the sexton soon begun to cast the gravel 
and earth over it; the wind blew shrilly by, and 
the rain sank with the sods into the ground. 
She looked above her, upward, towards the leaden 
sky; it lowered above, black and cheerless, all 
looked desolate ; but the same God, that sent the 
rain down that fell into her father’s grave, and 
made the leaden sky, could give consolation to 
her wounded soul, and fill her despairing heart 
with hope. 

Nannette thought herself the only mourner 
there ; but no, at some little distance from her 
stood Widow Plumily, the only person, who, since 
despair and death came, had spoken one word of 
hope or love, and near her, her two sons whom 
the fond mother had often praised to her. 

Mrs. Plumly saw the orphan’s hopeless gaze 
and pallid face, and coming forward, walked by 
her side, as Nannette turned from the grave as 
soon as the burial was completed ; speechless, 
and like a moving statue, she glided through 
the crowded street and threaded the gloomy 
alleys; the widow uttered not one word of conso- 
lation or hope, but her sad, sympathizing look 
and manner gave both to the friendless girl. 

Moses and Tim (the mother’s darling) follow- 
ed close behind ; the former clad in the butcher’s 
white frock, with a basket of yellow squashes and 
white turnips on one arm, while in his right hand 
he held, dangling to and fro, two unlucky chick- 
ens, featherless and headless ; the tear of sympathy 
and honest kindness glittering in his eyes and 
coursing down his rosy cheeks. 

But little Tim was no “ tearful wight.” He 
had too long been a tailor to be goose enough to 
cry, like Moses ; yet, to give the little man his 
dues, he did feel sorry for the pretty Nannette ; 
but as all heroines went through a sea of affliction, 
and especially, since the fair damsel in the last 
new novel, “ The Bloody Dagger,” had lost her 
father, he thought it quite appropriate that Nan- 
nette, who, by the way, he had classed among 
the fairest of all women, and had, since his first 
view of her, a few minutes before at the grave, 
decided to woo her for his lady-love, and perform 
for her all those achievements that a gallant 
ought, should suffer the same afiliction. 

A yearrolled by and brought its many changes 
of joy and sorrow; but not much change came to 
Nannette ; she still lived in the little upper room, 
with no friends but the widow and her sons, sitting 
all day by the little paned window, holding in her 
fairy tingers bright flowers, bits of gay ribbon 
and white lace, and soon there lay in her lap the 
“sweetest” little bonnet, so pretty that Moses 
said that “ he should know Nannette made it; a 
great deal handsomer than these Porter apples ; 
cent apiece, sir!” 

It was by making these sweet little bonnets, 
that Nannette paid the rent of her room, and for 
fuel and food. ‘The little tailor still regarded her 
as his lady-love, and yet all unknown to Nan- 
nette. As he sat in his shop, and looked from 
his bench, across the way, and saw her sewing 
by the window, the sunlight streaming through 
and lighting the dark little room, and nestling in 
her chestnut, wavy hair, the little tailor, inspired 
by the beauty of the scene, composed many a fine 
speech to be said to her upon his knees, proclaiming 
his undying love. But when at night she sat by 
his mother’s fire, so calm and beautiful, the elab- 
orate speech seemed unfit to the romantic tailor, 
and he resolved to wait until the next day, to 
prepare one more suitable. 

The widow watched the, to her, evident love 
and rivalry of her sons ; they no longer sat by her 
side after the day’s work was over, and planned 
for the future, but moody and silent, regarded 
each other with a jealous eye. 

The tailor was cross and overbearing to his 
“illiterate brother,”’ and the butcher, ever smil- 
ing and cheerful, in his brother’s presence was 
silent and thoughtful. 








Widow Piumly began to regard the friendless 
girl, that had so much excited her pity and love, 
with no favorable feeling ; she longed for some 
termination to this strife, and seeing that Nan- 
nette loved neither of her sons, she wished that 
she had never seen her, and regretted the hour 
that she first entered the dying man’s room, for 
since then, quiet happiness and pleasure had faded 
from her hearth, aud given place to hard words, 
and hours of discontent. 

I said a year had passed since the dead man 
lay in this room, in his coffin, and was carried 
down the steep stairs. October came, and the 
day on which her father died. Nannette sat in 
the little attic. Then it rained, and the wind 
blew cheerlessly and cold; but now, the sweet 
south wind wafted by, as soft and warm as on a 
summer’s day, and the golden sunshine played 
upon the broken floor and lit up the dark walls. 

Nannette sewed busily,the needle flying through 
her work as swiftly as thoughts of sorrow rose in 
her heart ; no little song escaped her lips, as was 
wont, nor did she lift her head to receive the 





butcher’s and Tim’s morning greeting. 
Moses stood in his shop, and as he weighed 





and cut 
slices of steak, he every now and then glanced up 
The sad 


look, and the tears that he saw drop upon the 


and sold chickens, turkeys and ducks 
to the window next his mother’s room. 


flowers that Nannette was arranging, roused 


deep sympathy in the butcher’s honest heart 
« Ah,” he said, as he took up a bouquet of bright 
yellow marigo!ds, 


morning glories, bachelor’s 





buttons and red poppies, flowers (his favorites ) 
selected from the other bouquets for the occasion, 
“T will give her these, and with them offer my 


heart. And why have I not done so beforet I 








| the girls make demon 


have seen her sit for a whole year by that window, 
and until this morning could never make up my 
mind to the sticking point; she is just like this 
marigold, only prettier.”” 

Seizing the bouquet, and smoothing his white 
frock as he hurried along, the butcher soon 
stood rapping at Nannette’s door. 
low “ Come in,” he entered. 

The tailor, who from his shop above w atched 
brother’s movements, and suspecting as he 


Hearing her 


all 
saw him cross the street, holding the bouquet in 
his brawny hand, that he meditated offering the 
latter as well as the former, slipped down from 





his bench, and placing the goose upon the fire, 
followed the butcher stealthily up the stairs and 
listened at the door. 

Moses stood in the middle of the room, shifting 
his weight from one leg to the other, trying to 
collect his bewildered thoughts, for after having 
remarked, “It’s a fine morning, flour’s higher, 
and chicken is rising,” he hadn't the courage to 
offer his bouquet,and come to the “sticking point,” 
as he expressed it. But hearing a sound of 
voices without, he thought he might never have 
a chance like this again. 

“Nannette, miss, I have brought you these 
little flowers. I saw you looking so sad this 
morning; you have no friends, and your father 
s dead. 





Perhaps that’s why you ery ?” 

“ Yes I have, no, I ded a friend; but alas, that 
all past now,” sobbed the girl. 

“I know, he’s been dead about a year, but 
yet there’s another.” 

Nannette looked up inquiringly. 

“T love you,” added the butcher. 

Nannette’s look lost the interest that before had 
gleamed in her tearful eyes, at this unexpected 
announcement. And without, the little tailor, 
fearing “first come, first served,” and dreading 
lest his brother’s suit might prove successful, 
rushed in, leaving the battered door open in his 
haste, and pushing the astonished butcher aside, 
exclaiming proudly : 

“Do you not see who it is she loves?” cast 
himself at her feet and began the speech that he 
had so carefully prepared, while smoothing with 
his goose some pieces of broadcloth a few hours 
before. “ Lady, behold before you, one who 
adores, and who worships you, fair sovereign of 
my heart—” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed Nannette. “TI love 
another, “but,”’ she added, burying her face in her 
hands, “ faithless! faithless !’”’ 

“No,” true as my tried blade ; replied a voice 
beyond. 

Nannette looked up, and saw, standing in the 
open door, a tall, handsome man, dressed in an 
officer’s uniform. The same dark eye, and the 
raven hair; the same frank smile that lit her 
lover’s face four years ago, rested on his lips and 
beamed from his flashing eyes. 

“Tt must be he; but no, no, I am deceived; 
this is all an illusion, a dream!’ She passed her 
hand across her brow, as if to lift the veil that 
covered her eyes. Nannette looked again. 

“Itis he! Yes, he moves, he comes towards 
me!’ And with an exclamation of delight, she 
rushed into her lover’s out-stretched arms. 

“Tears, Nannette,” said Frank Graham, kiss- 
ing her blushing cheeks ; “‘ may I never see but 
smiles on your sweet face, love. For more than 
a year, [have not heard a word from you, Nan- 
nette ; month after month, I wrote letters to you, 
until, despairing, 1 feared, and yet I never could 
believe that you were faithless. Every night, 
when I laid down upon my soldicr’s pillow, L 
thought of you, and resolved, that when the war 
was ended and I returned from Mexico, I weuld 
tind you, my lost love. I would not have lett 
one fvot of earth untrod, I would have sought you 
all my lite. 


a 


1 went to your home, where we had 
spent so many happy hours, and you had gone, 
no one knew where, and until this morning, 
passing through this street, I could discover no 
traces of you. I looked up, and saw you sitting 
by this window ; deeming it impossible I looked 
again, but this face I never could mistake. 1 
clambered up the stairs, and arrived, just as that 
uncouth figure cast himself at your feet. But 
why are you here ?”” 

Nannette then related the sad circumstances of 
her father’s failure and death, the widow's kind- 
ness to her through all misfortunes, and last of 
all, the two unexpecied offers the captain lad 
just witnessed. 

Widow Plumly was rejoiced at Nannette Ber- 
resford’s marriage and smiling fortune ; not cnly 
because she loved the gentle girl, but now, since 
all cause for rivalry had ceased, harmony was 
once more restored between her sons ; and again, 
sundry little comforts and luxuries, before un 
known in the widow’s poor home, now filled her 
little rooms, and covered her frugal table ; these 
gifts of gratitude ever kept the memory of Nan- 
nette Berresford green and fresh in Widow 
Plumly’s kind heart. 

Moses is now married, having once again rais- 


” Little 


ed his courage up tothe “ sticking point 


butchers-to-be, toddle round his fireside,and make 





merry in his shop. 

The tailor still lives with his mother, and yet 
thinks that, but for the untimely interruption of 
his flowery speech, Nannette Berresford “ might 
have graced Ais fireside, and reigned the sule 


sovereign of his heart.” 





The mignonette may bloom again on the old 
window-sill, and other feet tread the floor of that 


little charnber; and other voices and forme fil! i 
air, and cast shadows on the walls; but neves 


will a lovelier fi nd cheer it 





light up 





or a sweeter voice make the low room e¢ 
bird-like song, or a more fairy foot rest cn its 
threshold, than that of Nannette Berresford 
— tee 
PRETTY CUSTOM OF POLISH GIKLS, 
At Warsaw, the annual fete of ‘ 


crowns’’ was recently cele ] 








as usual, a large crowd a 
It consists in the youn 


wreaths of roses, 


re of lass 
ore cla 





virls of the city carrviny, 
decked with ribbons, to the 
Vistula, casting them into the river, and watching 
them as they are carried along by the 
Th e man ' 

the waters is sapposed to predict the future 4 
of those to whom they belong, and according |y 
strauudns of joy or sorrow 
lar practice 





in which thev are horne alo 








A somewhat sim is prevalent among 


the girls in India.—Ledies’ Companion. 
‘ 





| be universally resorted & 


Housetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Cold Bath. 


In taking a cold bath, rememt« 





oO wet the 


head freely 
before dipping all over. A_ little caution to children by 
parents, as it regards this matter, is very important. The 
shower bath is by all means the most healthy, and should 
Persons of avery Weak of ner 
vous temperament mmay begin with tepid water, which by 
degrees can be brought to the natural temperatun 
Those who cannot procure a proper machine, may stand 
in an empty bathing vat, while a companion standing in 
achair pours the water from a watering-pot with large 
sized holes in the spout. The action of these baths con 
fists in a general shock to the nervous system, and to the 
skin, in consequence of which, the secretions and excre- 


tions are promoted, and the whole economy benefited 





To make glossy Shirt Bosoms. 

We find the following recipe for producing the gloss on 
shirt bosoms, Take two ounces of flae white gum arable 
powder, put it in a pitcher, and pouron ft a pint or more 





| of boiling water, according to the degree of strength you 


desire—and then, having covered it, let it stand all night 
—in the morning pour it carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle, cork it up and keep it for use. A table- 
spoonful of gum water, stirred in a pint of starch, made 
in the usual manver, will give to lawns, either white or 


printed, a look of newness, when nothing else can restore 


| them after they have been washed. 


| Chillblains. 





Roasted Pig. 

They are only fit to roast from three to four weeks old, 
and must be fresh killed, or the crispness (which so de- 
lighted Charles Lamb) is all gone. There is no roasting 
dish which requires more care than this, the ends requir- 
ing more heat than the middle, and the whole should be 
done in an hour anda half. The filling should be made 
of ordinary onion stuffing, mixed with four or five mashed, 


mealy potatoes. Wipe the meat very dry when ready for 


| the fire. and rub it with pice lard, basting it well while 


roasting. Apple sauce is almost indispensable with this 


dish when served at the table. 





To cure chillblains, simply bathe the parts affected in 
the liquor in which potatoes have been boiled, at as high 
« temperature as can be borne. On the first appearance 
of the ailment, indicated by inflammation and irritation, 
this bath affords almost immediate relief. In the more 
advanced stages, repetition prevents breaking out, fol- 
lowed by @ certain cure; and an cecasional adoption will 
operate against a return, even during the severest frost. 





Mahogany and Marble. 

Do not use soap in cieaning either; wash in clean water 
and rub quickly until entirely dry, with a soft cloth. A 
little sweet oil rubbed on occasionally will give them a 
neat polish. Where varnish has been removed from ma- 
hogany, rubbing with a little sweet oil will generally re- 
Store the appearance entirely. 





Breakfast Meat Cakes. 

Chop such cold meat as you may happen to have very 
fine, and season it with pepper and salt; prepare a batter 
of four, lay a large spoonful of batter in the griddle, 
which must be buttered, and on the batter place a spoon- 
ful of the meat, covering it also with batter; brown both 
sides and serve hot. 





Remedies for Burns. 

Dr. Reese gives it as his opinion that but few, if any, of 
the terrible burns and scalds which now result in death 
would prove fatal, if a few pounds of flour could be 
promptly applied to the wounds, and repeated until the 
inilammatory stage had passed. 





Grease Spots. 

The following method of removing grease spots from 
woolen cloth may be tried. Mix three ounces of spirits 
of wine with three ounces of French chalk and one ounce 
of pipe-clay. Apply the mixture wet to the spot; when 
dry, brush it off. 


A nice Pudding. 

A pound of boiled potatoes, made intoa nice mash with 
sweet milk, add halfa pound of white sugar, six eggs and 
oue grated lemon. Bake about forty minutes. This was 
@ favorite dish with President Jefferson. 


Roasting Potatoes. 

When you roast potatoes, rub a little butter over the 
skin, which will make them crisp. Another way to serve 
potatoes, is to boil them, skin aud roll them in yolk of 
egz, aud brown before the fire. 





To make common Sealing-Wax. 

To every one ounce of sheli-lac take half an ounce each 
of rosin and vermilion, all reduced to a fine powder. 
Place them over a moderate fire and melt them. Any 
color will do as weil as vermilion. 


Smoking Lamps. 

Souk your wicking in strong vinegar and dry carefully, 
ifyou are troubled from smoking lamps. You may then 
put the wick up much higher than otherwise. In the use 
of poor oil this is important. 


To repair broken Glass. 

Dissolve some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to cover it; 
make the broken parts quite warm (better pat them into 
& warm oven), dip them into the liquid, and if possible 
tie them together for a little time. 

Pork. 

This is the best reason of the year for cooking fresh 
pork. He very careful that it is thoroughly done, other- 
wise it is most indigestible and consequently very un- 
healthy 





To clean Kid Gloves. 
Wash theu in a mixture of equal quantities of ammo- 


nia and alcobol. Then rub them dry. The above solu- 


tiow will also remove stains and grease from silk and cloth 
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Alocts Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINTER IS HERE. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS 
‘Winter has come! hurra for the snow! 
Winter has come—and icy winds blow! 

Murra! hurra!’’ shouts the rosy-cheeked lad— 
‘+ For winter has come, and I am so glad.” 


‘Away, away! where the rivers are still, 

And ice carpets rest over valley and rill; 

Adown the steep hillside, and o'er the crisp snow, 
Come, join in our glee—see how briskly we go.” 


Winter has come! alas, for the snow! 

Winter is here, and the icy winds blow: 

Alas! ‘I'm so cold,” cries a poor, friendless lad, 
* It cannot charm me, half frozen, half clad!" 


Then he shivering crept where the sunbeams were lying— 
For with hunger and cold the lone one was dying! 

God pity the friendless, when winter is here. 

And teach us the orphan’s lone pathway to cheer. 





DAILY DUTIES. 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul! Watch the decay 
And growth of it. If with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both. Since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 
Herbert. 





BENEVOLENCE. 
Give alms: the needy sink with pain; 
The orphans mourn, the crushed complain. 
Give freely: hoarded gold is curst, 
A prey to robbers and to rust. 
Christ, through his poor, a claim doth make; 
Give gladly, for thy Saviour’s sake. 

Mrs. SicouRNgr. 





MISSION OF THE DEW. 
The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse, 
Deep into Nature's breast, the spirit of her = 
YRON. 





Domestic Story Department, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


IRISH KATHLEEN. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS. 





“You are a naughty, nanghty boy, Hugh 
Archer, and I will not play with you another 
moment to-day!” 

“Now, Annie, why will you be so unkind? 
Indeed I did not mean to hurt you, you know I 
did not,”’ and the dark eyes of the boy overflowed 
with tears, and his rich, red lips quivered with 
ill-suppressed emotion; but the anger of the little 
beauty was in no degree diminished by his con- 
ciliating words, nor her heart softened by his sor- 
rowful appearance. Ah, no! sie was not to be 
thus easily won to graciousness, and so with an 
impatient stamp of her tiny foot, and a scornful 
toss of her pretty head—which would have done 
honor to the most finished coquette—she turned 
hastily from the youthful pleader, and soon dis- 
appeared among a cluster of tall, flowering shrubs, 
in search of amusement. 

“Do not cry, dear Hugh, 7 will play with 
you, if Miss Annie has gone away.” 

It was a sweet, bird-like voice that gave utter- 
ance to these words, and the speaker kneeling by 
the side of the weeping child—who had prostrated 
himself upon the cool, green sward—placed her 
hand caressingly against his flushed cheek. For 
a single moment her gentle touch seemed to 
calm his grief; then a look of keenest disdain 
passed over his countenance, as shrinking from 
her he answered, snecringly : 

“ You, a little paddy girl! no, F had rather 
play alone.” 

“And what if I am Irish?” she exclaimed, 
fiercely, all the passion of her nature roused by 
the taunt. “ Do I not talk as plainly as you can? 
Am I not almost as beautiful as your cousin 
Annie? Look at me and see!” And eagerly 
brushing back the heavy mass of night black 
hair that shaded her white, polished brow, she 
folded her hands closely together over her beat- 
ing heart, while her radiant eyes flashed with 
intense excitement, and the hue of her rounded 
cheek grew still deeper. 

“Yes!” she continued triumphantly, noting 
her companion’s earnest glances—tor he could 
not well have gazed otherwise than admirimgly 
upon such peerless loveliness as was hers—‘‘ You 
know that I am beautiful, Hugh Archer; there 
are many others, too, who know it, and perhaps 
the time may come—if I live long enough—when 
T shall have as many kind friends as you have, 
and even be as rich and happy as you have 
always been.” 

“ Kathleen! Kathleen, child! where are you?” 
called a lond voice just then. 

“Coming, mother,” and bursting forth into 
one of the sweet gushing melodies of Erin, she 
dounded lightly from the spot. 

Kathleen Nugent was indeed a daughter of 
Treland, but descended from one of its noblest 
families, boasting an ancestry of whom even the 
fastidious Hugh would have been proud had he 
stood related to them, but unfortunately some 
slight canse had alienated her father from his rel- 
atives, and after his death—which occurred when 
she was but eight years of age—her mother, hav- 
ing been unjustly deprived of that which was 
rightfully hers, pale and sorrowing for her re- 
cent affliction, left the land of her husband's 
birth, which had been for ten happy, fleeting 
years her own home, and with her fair child, 
sought a refuge in our own America. Happily 
for her, soon after their arrival here, she entered 
the service of Mr. Archer—whose wife had been 
dead two years—in the capacity of housekeeper, 
which situation she had filled three years, at the 
time my simple tale commences. 

One to have met Kathleen Nugent occa- 
sionally, would never have dreamed that the 
“Emerald Isle” was her father-land, so purely 
English was her beautiful face, and the accent of 
her clear, musical voice ; but these may be attrib- 
uted to the fact, that England was her mother’s 
birth-place and home during her youth and 
early girlhood. 

In two things she resembled her countrymen, 
and those were, her quick, impulsive disposition, 
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and her keen, ready wit, but both were rather a 
bane than a blessing to her, for owing to the for- 


mer she was forever involving herself in petty | 
quarrels, which annoyed her peaceable mother | 
exceedingly ; and the latter, by exciting the envy | 


of Master Hugh, exposed her very often to his 
anger, and not unfrequently did she suffer from 
his tyrannical acts, which she was quite too gen- 
erous to reveal to his father, and thus bring upon 
him the punishment which he so richly merited. 
Ab, she had many lovable traits of character, 
had Kathleen Nugent, and only needed for a 
guide, a firmer, more discriminating mind than 
ler mother possessed, to have made her all she 
should have been; but as it was she eventually 
won for herself a nestling-place in the hearts of 
both friends and acquaintances. 

Four years had winged their flight into eternity, 
and in the shadowy village-churchyard of Glen- 


cyle, up-rose a new-made grave, beneath whose | 


cold, damp sods rested the sorrow-stricken widow ; 
the patient, enduring, self-sacrificing mother— 
and Kathleen Nugent was orphaned. Alone in 
a seltish, unfriendly world, almost a stranger in a 
strange land, poor in all save the rare talents and 
wondrous beauty which nature had so freely 
lavished upon her—which even might prove a 
snare to her young feet, a blight rather than a 
blessing—whither should she flee for refuge? 
To whom look for that protection which she so 
much needed in this, her hour of bitter affliction ? 
She questioned thus of herself again and again, 
but vainly; kindred she had none, save those 
far over the dark-rolling sea, and even they were 
estranged from her. It is no marvel then, that as 
she thought of this, her brain grew dizzy, and 
her heart sick with pain—that her feet grew 
weary at the very portals of the misty future 
which lay just before her, and she would fain 
have turned back from its hidden mysteries, its 
stern revealings—that although yet in the blush 
of early maidenhood, she hated life and prayed 
for death to release her from the unhappy fate 
which appeared inevitable. But even while she 
was the most despondent, an ark of safety was 
near at hand, and He who gave to the fluttering 
wing of Noah’s dove its strength, raised up for 
her a true, reliable friend, in the person of Mr. 
Archer; who, actuated by one of the many 
eaprices peculiar to him—which none could ever 
rightly understand—determined to adopt as a 
daughter the poor, forlorn one, bestow upon her 
all the advantages her aspiring mind might crave, 
and finally divide his large fortune equally be- 
tween her and his son Hugh. 

To say simply, that Kathleen Nugent desired 
fame, would by no means convey an adequate 
idea of the intense longing which filled her heart 
for it. It was asnecessary for her happiness, as 
the golden sunshine and clear, fresh air are need- 
ful to promote the life of the wildwood bird ; her 
ambition was a part of her very being, and so 
closely allied to it, that they could not well have 
been separated; she never tried to deaden it 
even in her saddest hours ; only cherished it then, 
the more, and by this means it grew stronger 
day by day, becoming quite the master-passion of 
her spirit. 

So when she became as a child to the eccentric 
Mr. Archer, when by his provident care she 
was elevated to an equal position with the proud- 
est and noblest of the land, then, her nature re- 
yealed itself, and those who understood it best, 
trembled for her. 

For three years she was an inmate of the 
celebrated boarding-school at , and they 
were years marked by laborious toil and self- 
denial; none burned the “ midnight oil,” oftener 
than did she, and her patience under all difficul- 
ties, and untiring perseverance, would have done 
credit to those much her superiors in age. 





And thus she became versed in the lore of the 
ancients, the wisdom of the moderns; thus she 
garnered up sheaves of knowledge far more 
valuable than the rarest gems, the most precious 
silver and gold; thus she fitted herself to go 
forth into the wide, wide world, to mingle with 
its society, and become one of its brightest orna- 
ments. Her talent for music had ever been her 
distinguishing accomplishment; indeed she had 
a wondrous voice, so sweet, so clear, and yet so 
replete with power, that those who listened to her 
warblings half feared that she was not a child of 
earth, but some dweller of fabled fairy-land, some 
beautiful Peri strayed for a brief season from 
her own bright home, to gladden the sons of 
men. And now that her school-life was ended, 
she devoted herself entirely to the cultivation of 
this, her rare gift ; friends expostulated with her, 
pointing out the dangers of the path which she 
was treading, but she laughed their fears to scorn, 
and still continued in her chosen way. Her 
father, who bestowed upon her a love almost 
equal to idolatry, and had faith in her pure, firm 
principles, approved of her intentions, and, while 
his son Hugh was devoting himself to the study 
of law, he bore her away far over the dark blue 
sea, to the vine-clad shores of sunny Italy, the 
land of song, that she might enjoy the instrue- 
tion of its most celebrated vocalists. She left 
her home a joyous, light-hearted maiden, she 
returned to it—after many long months—a 
radiantly beautiful woman. 

The musical world was on the qui wive, for a 
new “star” had appeared in their heaven, bril- 
liant, dazzling, and they received her with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Critics applauded her del- 
icacy of execution, her purity and volume of 
tone, her grace and beauty. Former favorites 
breathed her name in bitterest rancor, friends and 
acquaintances congregated to do her honor. 
And this was the Irish orphan—this was she, 
who a few years before was not deemed a proper 
associate for the child of a common citizen. 
This was Kathleen Nugent. She chose no high- 
sounding title under which to appear before a 
censorious, vacillating public, bat simply as 
Kathleen, the Cantatrice, won brightest, greenest 
laurels, to twine round her noble brow. 

Crowds of admirers from among the noblest, 
most gifted of all the land, did homage at her 
feet; wealth and power were offered for her ac- 
ceptance, but kindly yet firmly she rejected all, 
still preserving her singleness of heart, her purity 
of principles, amid all the adulation by which 
she was so constantly surrounded ; her father’s 





confidence in her was not misplaced; she was 
well worthy of it, worthy the deep, unswerving 
affection which he so freely lavished upon her. 
Men designated her as cold, heartless, yet 
secretly loved and admired her while they did so. 

“And was she deserving the reproach?” ques- 
tions some gentle one. 

“Far from it,’ I answer; hers was a nature 
formed to love. As in a wide, dark-flowing 
river, where the surface is most unrutted the 
water 1s deepest, so beneath her calm exterior 
flowed an under-current of affection, fervent, en- 
during, such as could form no part of a spirit 
more susceptible than was hers. 

The wildest dreams, the most sanguine hopes, 
of her early maidenhood had been more than 
realized ; she had quaffed deeply from the spark- 
ling chalice of fame, had won golden opinions, 
and golden dross, but the cravings of her heart 
were not all satisfied ; one thing was wanting to 
plete her happiness, and as yet she had sought 
for it in vain. * * * 

There was mourning in Glengyle. Hoary 
heads bowed low in anguish, deep, unutterable ; 
youthful voices hushed their clear, gushing mer- 
riment, grief-clouds shaded fair young brows ; 
for the angel of desolation had winged his noise- 
less flight over their dwellings, had spared them 
for a brief season, but removed one who was all 
a generous benefactor, a sympathizing friend 
could be. 
Nugent was again orphaned. 

It was Aer voice that cheered him as he stood 
upon the boundaries of the dark valley ; her hand 
that clasped his own when the dew of death was 
gathering on his brow, his strong heart growing 
cold’; er fingers that smoothed so tenderly the 
thin, whitened locks from his sunken temples, 
and closed his aged eyes in the “ dreamless 
sleep.” And after performing these last offices 
without the least trace of emotion—save, per- 
haps, the pale cheek, the closely compressed 
lips—she threw herself into a chair by the inani- 
mate form of him whom she had loved better 
than any other of earth, and wept such tears as 
none but such as she can weep. 

It was then that Hugh Archer—now the polish- 
ed man of the world—first understood her char- 
acter, then that he first saw the true woman 
shadowed forth, then that he began to love her, 
his noble sister, and resolved to win her for his 
bride; but successful as he had ever been in all 
which he had undertaken, his heart now grew 
faint with fear, at the thought that he might fail 
in this, the master enterprise of his life, which so 
intimately concerned his future happiness, and 
his spirit became darkened with apprehension. 

Again the fair cantatrice resumed her chosen 
profession, again mingled among the world’s 
people, as before, the “ observed of all observers,” 
the idol of the music-loving community, and 
still she won for herself fresh laurels, still receiv- 
ed nightly, applause as enthusiastic—ay, more 
so, than that which greeted her first appearance. 
But the fulsome flattery of her many admirers 
was unheeded, the friendly advances of her 
musical associates almost unnoted; while she 
lived on, calmer, colder, prouder than she had 
ever been before, each day learning more and 
more the emptiness of earthly fume, the vanity 
of earthly pleasures. But such a state of affairs 
could not long exist; the wild cravings of her 
heart for affection must be satisfied sooner or 
later; and so there came a time when from 
among all her lovers, two seemed slightly favor- 
ed, and those two were Hugh Archer, the son of 
wealth and honor, and a pale-browed student, 
poor in all save the glorious gift of genius. 
None could understand her many caprices, and 
therefore none marvelled at her fancy for the re- 
tiring Herbert Lindall, who to allsave her seem- 
ed a human iceberg; but she had interpreted 
aright his reserve, had discovered the true nobility 
of his nature, and also learned how replete it 
was with tender, devoted affection; and at each 
meeting with him she grew to regard him more 
and more favorably, while in his absence she 
sighed for the hour which would bring him to her 
side. Ah, it was a strange freak of fortune! a 
strange idea of blind Cupid to transform the 
proud Kathleen, who had ever been so enduring, 
so self-reliant, into the meek, loving woman, 
dependent upon a poor, unknown artist for all 
the true happi she enjoyed—but that he did 
so, the sequel will plainly prove. 
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Summer reigned throughout the land, rose- 
crowned and gladsome as only summer can be, 
and its earliest month found Kathleen Nugent 
and Hugh Archer once more dwellers of the old 
mansion at Glengyle. 

Together their feet pressed the shadowy dingle 
which had been their favorite haunt in the years 
gone by, the grassy hillside, the flowery lea—to- 
gether they sang the songs of their childhood— 
together stood by the lowly mounds, in the quaint 
old grave-yard, where rested the fond father, the 
heart-broken mother; and, as the days passed 
on, Hugh Archer grew to regard more and more 
his fair companion, and wove many and many a 
fairy-vision which should be realized when she 
became his wife ; for new he dreamed not but he 
should sometime win her. J/+r thoughts, mean- 
while, were not of him nor with him, but of and 
with one who was far from her, toiling laboriously 
for his daily bread. 

But there came a time when her adopted broth- 
er revealed his love for her, begging her to accept 
the heart and hand which he offered her. But, 
knowing that it was her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments and renown which he so highly prised, 
rather than herself—she turned coldly from him 
as she had done from many others, firmly re- 
jecting his proffered affection. 

Not very many months after this time when 
another and humbler suitor breathed a similar 
tale of love to her, she seemed not thus indifferent ; 
her proud spirit had found an equal in Herbert 
Lindall, and with solemn joy she became his 
betrothed bride. 

Aided by a portion of her wealth—for he sub- 
dued his pride sufficiently to accept assistance 
from her—he was enabled still farther to prosecute 
his studies, and distinguishing himself in the 
profession which he so much loved, soon nose to 
an equality with the proudest and noblest of the 
land. 


O, it was a happy, happy time for Kathleen 


Nugent when she stood beside him before God's | 
holy altar, and took upon herself the sacred mar- | 


riage-vows ; and as the changing seasons came 


| and went, as gold poured into their coffers, and 


true friends gathered round them, while her hus- 
band proved all she had so fondly deemed him 
to be, the sweetest peace, the most perfect joy 
dwelt in her heart, and in all humbleness and 


| Sincerity she thanked the great All-Father, that 


| lightning as by wild beasts. 


Mr. Archer was dead, and Kathleen | 





her life was as it was, that she had so wisciy 
bestowed her love. 
PLEASANT DWELLING-PLACE, 


India is said to be a delightful place to live in. 
The Overland Singapore Free Press give the foi- 





lowing charming littie summary of its attractions : | 


“There has been a quantity of violent deaths 
and serious accidents of late, caused as much by 
The crocodiles have 
eaten up a great number of persons. One day 
recently, at 10 P. M., a crocodile seized by the 
thigh a citizen of Prinselacy who was seated in 
the evening on the steps of his house. ‘The man 
clung to them desperately, uttering loud cries, 
and successfully resisted the beast’s etforts to drag 
him into the water. A crowd soon gathered, be- 
fore whom the monster withdrew. Near Batavia, 
an alligator caught a native, who was drawing 
water from the river, by one of his ankles. ‘he 
man was fortunate enough to escape. In the 
district of Batuvirap, a uger sprang ona man 
passing through a piece of jungle, and killed him 
before help came. ‘here were fifteen wounds in 
his neck, and tive in other parts of his body. 


| A farmer in that district watching his growing 


crops, Was carried off by a tigress. An undevour- 
ed half of his body was suvsequently recovered. 
From June 1854, to April, 1856, the tigers killed 
more than forty people in the residency of Kray- 
rang, notwithstanding the inhabitants slaughtered 
one hundred and twenty-three of the annals in 
the same time. ‘he torrents of Sarabayh had 
carried away three persons and drawned two.”’— 
AV. UO. Delta. 
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The violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazel mingle, 
May boast herseif the fairest tlower, 

iu gien, or copse, or forest dingle.—Scort. 





Garden Soil. 

Almost any soil may be made to serve for a flower gar- 
den, with a little attention and less expense. Thus a stiff 
clay, Which at first thought seems to be entirely unfit tor 
garden purposes, by digging well and leaving it to become 
pulverized by the action of the frost, then mixing pleuty 
of house ashes with it, becomes a tine mould, which for 
most Out door flowers is the very best soil that cau be 
had. Tne rough, stony soil about your door may be 
made lingly beautiful and or \—fragraut’to 
the senses, charming to the eye, by # littie healthful ex- 
ertion and thoughtfulness. Do not be afraid to sprinkle 
a little sand in the darker and richer soil of the garden; 
almost every plant loves sand, and it euriches the land 
after its own way; bulbs, pinks and carnations cannot 
flourish without it; for these plants nearly # third part to 
the whole soil is not too much. No matter how humbie 
the cottage, tlowers and creeping vines about it will retine 
its iiues into the most beautiful aspects of architecture. 





German Hot Beds. 

To construct German hot-beds, take white cotton cloth, 
of a close texture, stretch it, and nail it on frames of any 
size desired; mix two ounces of lime-water, tour ounces 
of linseed cil, one ounce of white of eggs, separately, two 
ounces of yolk of eggs; mix the lime aud oil with a very 
gentle heat, beat the eggs separately, and mix with the 
former. Spread the mixture with a paint brush, over the 
cloth, allowing each coat to dry before applying another, 
until they become water proof. The following are some 
of the advantages these shades possess over glass. The 
cost is hardly one-fourth; repairs are easily aud cheaply 
made; they are light—no matter how intense the heat of 
the sun, the plants are never struck down, or faded— 
neither do they grow up long, sickly aud weakly, as they 
do under glass, and still there is abundance of light. 
Ornamental Trees. 

Our deciduous trees do not hold their foliage half the 
year, and on this account, evergreens should enter largely 
into the ornamental planting of grounds around the 
dwelting; they should be planted densely on the sides to- 
wards the prevailing cold winds, and placed towards the 
boundaries, in irregular and natural belts and masses. 
The most rapidly growing and one of the most beautiful, 
is the Norway fir. The pine, on favorable soils, will grow 
about as fast. As the latter grows to a large tree, it should 
be placed on the most distant points, and allowed as much 
room a3 may be practicable. 

Classes of Flowers. 

Flowers are divided into three classes—annuals, bienni- 
als, and perennials. Annuals are those flowers which are 
raised from seeds alone, in the spring, and die in the au- 
tumn. Biennials are those flowers which are produced by 
seed, bloom the second year, and remain two years in 
perfection, after which they gradually die away. Peren- 
nials are those which continue many years, and are pro- 
pagated by root offsets, cuttings, etc. 





Shade Trees. 

The maple is one of the best trees to plant before your 
door as a shade tree. It is not affected a particle by the 
extremes of heat and cold. It forms a beautiful head, 
with clean, glossy foliage, smooth bark, is free from all 
insects, and has a rapid growth. In five years, in a good 
soil it makes a fine symmetrical head, with gracefully 
sweeping branches, and affords a dense shade. 


Bulbs and Tubers. 

All bulbs and tubers should be placed In the ground 
before they begin to shoot; if suffered to form leaves and 
roots in the air, they waste strength. Never remove the 
leaves from bulbs after flowering until they are quite 
dead; as long as the leaves retain life they are employed 
in preparing nourishment and strength. 





The Damask Rose. 

This fine species of rose has properties which highly 
recommend it beyond mere fragrance and beauty. It ia 
quite hardy, and it is from this description that the best 
rose-water is distilled. It is bright and thick in flower, 
and should always command @ place in every hot-house 
or parterre. 


Geraniums. 

All the shrubby kinds of this plant which are generally 
kept in green houses and parlors, should be cut down 
when the flowering season is over, and cuttings made 
from them. Water freely when about to flower, but not 
at other times. 


Plants In-doors. 

No painting, sculpture, or upholstery, can equal the 
delicious beauty of sweet flowers in the parlor or sitting- 
room. Their moral influence is refining even upon the 
youngest members of the family circle 
Moss Roses. 

In propagating these delightful plants, remember that 
they love @ cool soil and cool aspeet. They wiil soon fade 
away if exposed constantly to the sun. 


The sweetest Plowers. 


S 
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Gardening is healthy and delightful amusement for | 


both sexes. No flowers afford such pleasure as those our 
own bands have cultivated. 


Hester's Pirnic. 


“T have recently given up all idea of women folks and 
came back to parlitikel life. Lam more at home in this 
than in huntin’ the fair sects. Aingils in pettiketes an’ 









* kiss me quicks’ is purty to look at, an’ gin in, but darn 
‘em, they are as slippery as eels, and when you fish for 
‘em and get a bite, you somehow or other fod yourself at 
the wrong end of the line; they've cot { you' An’ 
when you've stuffed ‘em with peanuts, candy and dog 
gertipes, they'll throw you away as they would a cod 
‘ Leastwise, that’s been my experience. But Ive 
a with ‘em now. The Queen of Sheber, the Sieepin’ 


uty, Kleo-patry’s Needle, Pompey’s Pillar and Lot's 
wife, with a steam engine to help ‘em, couldu't tempt me, 
The very site of a bonnet riles me all over.” 


“Friend Franklin,”’ said Myers Fisher, the celebrated 
Quaker lawyer of Philadelphia, one day to the doctor, 
* thou Knowest almost everything; can thee tell me how 
T aim to preserve my small beer in the back yard’ my 
neighbors are often tapping it of nights 

* Put a barrel of old Madeira by the side of it,’ replied 
the doctor—* let them but get a taste of the Madeira, and 
Til engage they will never trouble the stuall beer any 
more.” 

if parents would but give their sons an early taste of 
the Madeira of learning, they would hardly ever take to 
the detestable small beer of vice. 


Scenes at Congress Hall, Saratoga.—** My dear Bella, 
who is that frowsey-looking woman in the corner, with 
the horrid red nose?” 

* Why, Clara dear, that is Mrs. DeCodtish, of Mackeral 
Square, New York.” 

** Dear me! is she anybody in particular?" 

“Why, love, most certainly; she is a twenty-three 
trunk lady.” 

“Is it possible?—do introduce me—what a splendid 


looking creature she is! 
RAAAAn nnn ~ 


A city miss, newly installed as the wife of a farmer, was 
one day called upon by # neighbor of the saine profession, 
who, in the abseuce of her husband, asked her for the 
loan of his plough a short time. 

“Tam sure you would be accommodated,” was the 
reply, ‘if Mr. Stone was only at home—I1 do not know, 
though, where he keeps his plough; but,” she added, 
evideutly zealous to serve, ** there is the cart in the yard 
—couldn't you plough with that till Mr. Stone gets 

wack 2° 


A good story is told of a sheriff who came nearly being 
outdone by a person it was in the line of his duty to hang, 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, as the sheriff was carefully 
adjucting the rope, ‘really, your attentions deserve my 
thanks. In fact, ldo not know of one L should rather 
have hang me.” 

* Really,” said the sheriff, ** you are pleased to be com- 
plimentary. 1 do not Know of another individual it would 
give ine su mueh pleasure to hang.” 


A little girl, who had been visiting in the family of a 
neighbor, hearing them speak of her father being a wid- 
ower, on her return home, addressed him thus : 

** Pa, are you a widower !”? 

“Yes, my child. Do you not know your mother's 
dead?” 

~ Yes, I know ma was dead; but you always told me 
you was a New Yorker.” 


Ne ee eens 


“fir. Engineer, is there any danger?” 

* Of what, madam?” 

“Of the steam bustin’? 

“No, marm—the only things that ‘ bust’ on this loco- 
motive, are the boiler and engineer.” 

‘The old lady felt relieved, and the train went ahead and 
killed Mrs. Dubois’ brindle cow—a suit for which is now 
pending in the supreme court. 


Every school-boy knows that a kite would not fly unless 
it had a string tying itdown. It is just so in life. The 
nan who is tied down by half a dozen responsibilities, 
aud their mother, will make a higher and stronger tight 
than the bachelor who, having nothing to keep him 
steady is always floundering in the mud. If you want to 
ascend in the world tie yourself to somebody. 


anew 


We have heard of @ good many enthusiastic lovers in 
our time, but we think that Mr. ‘Toots takes ‘em all down: 
“If L could be dyed black,” he said to Capt Cuttle, 
“and made Miss Dombey's slave, J should cousider it a 
compliment; or at the sacrifice of my property, I could 
get transmigrated into her dog, L should be so perteetly 
happy, 1 never would stop wagging my tail.”’ 


eee ee 


Mr. Fox, in the course of a speech, once said: “ If any- 
thing on my part, or on the part of those with whom I 
ave acted, was an obstruction to peace, 1 could not He 
on my pillow with ease.” George Tierney (then in ad- 
lninistration) whispered to his ueigabor, ** 1f he could not 
lie on his pillow with ease, he can lie in this house with 
great ease.” 


PUNE ON eee ee wees 


Now that is a word which may often be joined, 

For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind, 

And that that that is right, is as plain to the view, 

Aa that that that that we use, is as rightly used, too 

And that that that that that line has in it, is right— 

In rt with » is plain to our sight, 

A physician having been out gunning without success, 
his servant said he would go into the next field, and if 
birds were there he would doctor ‘erm. 


* Doctor ‘em, what do you mean by that?” in 
the master. ase — 


** Why, kill ‘em, to be sure.”’ replied the servant. 





nen 


One of our jokers, the other day, on reading the deaths 
in a down east paper, and seeing the ages of a great many 
on the list to be 8U and upwards, said he couldn t see how 
peop! afforded to live so long at the north—he wasn't 
fae 30, aud hadn't money enough to hold out much 
onger. 


Oem 


Sam was asked what he thought of the effects of hot 
drinks on the system. 

*: Hot drinks, sir.’ said he, “are decidedly bad. Tea 
and coffee, sir, are hurtful. And even hot punch, when 
it is very hot—very hot indeed—and taken often, and in 
large quantities, 1 suppose is slightly deleterious.” 

The dearer things become the more we are cheated. 
When sugar is six cents a pound you get only 5 per cent. 
gravel. When it is ten eents the gravel amounts to 25 
percent. should coffee ever advance to a dollar a pound, 
twe-thivds of it would be “prepared peas.” Wicked 
world, this. 


enews 


“Wont you take my word, sir, when I tell you I will 
call and liquidate your demand on Saturday morning 
next?” said a delinquent debtor to a dunning creditor, 
with whom he had sharp words. 

“ No, sir,” replied the other, “I had rather you would 
keep your word ” 


eee 


Flmund Kean, the actor, was the originator of a mag- 
nificent pun. Hazlitt, a critic of the first water, declared 
that his name was impervious to a pun. 

“Not at all,” said Kean; ‘‘ what shall be eaid of the 
man whose genius has lit the age in which he lives?” 
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THE MYST - 

THE GOLD DIGC — 

A Story of the . 


BY MRS 


“ne 


CHAPTER XVII.—|[cortinury 
Leck’s taking Uriah home to his tent, : 
summons to Eustace that presently fo 
excited, as they naturally must, @ very , 
wonder; but before Leck’s friend ascertai 
dilemma, the other had surrendered and 
was noremedy. Sohe still watched and y 
and at last, by hook or by crook, worme:' 
self to the core of the matter, completely 
oping the plot relating to the dead man’s ¢ 

The whole was at once communicated to 
with what effect on his mind may be ime 
This was on the same day that the relicf 
set out. Degrand’s murderer felt himself 
alive; he prepared to take deadly vengea: 
the man who had made him his victim, a 
who were probably or possibly his accom 
All the four who had received the gold an’ 
veyed it from the tent, were cursed separat 
name ; their bodies, he declared with oath 
oath, should shortly go toward the filling . 
the graveyard he had begun. 

“Lucy,” he said, addressing his wife, ‘J 
you see your duty clear in this ere ‘fair. 
insult to you as well’s to me; we're both '» 
and robbed. Two o' the ruffans is gon: 
way, and t’other two t'other ; nerry span a) 
be ‘lowed to come back here ‘live. But ‘t 
do for to blaze the thing—don’ ye see? T! 
only Scaly, that fetched to light their robbry 
wickedness, and "haps one or two ‘sides him 
it'll do for to let know and to call on for to ° 
You're a good shot, Luey—though you cou 
kill a ghost—blast him! a good shot, and I ' 
you see your duty clear 1’ 

“T think I do,” she responded quietly. 

“ There's Toby, sent up northerly last » 
you say,” rejoined Leck, with characteristic 
fulness, “he might ha’ bad all that cash 
us—for ‘taint in natur to live f rever, you kn« 
and ‘twould made him a rich man. We're bx 
to ’venge it, Lucy, we be.” 

“I think it’s likely,” again responded 
woman, with the equivocal sincerity we have 
fore seen her use with him. 

Her husband looked out @ little trouble f 
beneath his sinister brows. 

“Is your rifle in order?” after a pauso, he 
quired, very tenderly. 

“Newly cleaned, well oiled, heavy load: 
was the encouraging answer. 

“How's your knife? don’t it want @ 1 
edging up for the 'casion 1” 

“T've whetted it this very morning, and 
keen enough to go to war with.” 

That was satisfactory. Leck attended w ° 
swabbing of his own gun, and the polishing 
his own knife with’ fall purpose. The fel: 
Scaly was already engaged for the murder 
enterprise; and only waited in the matter 1 
pleasure of his worthy friend. Upon conau! 
tion together, the two agreed that it would 
absolutely unsafe to request the aid of any othe 
not that there were none who could be trust 
but through fear of creating suspicion on the p 
of the other miners. 

Leck’s angry demonstrations had been e 
fined within his own tent, and nothing whatey 
of the new excitement had escaped ; it theref: 
occasioned no remark when at the middle of i 
afternoon the three were seen to leave the te 
and go out as for the usual gunning. Th 
leisurely gait was calculated to deceive as w a 
special intent; neither did they take the dire 
tion whither thew real business led. Bat on 
under cover of the wuods, they diverged abrupt! 
striking off for the trail by which the two mine 
must come. 

The change of course was not greater than th 
Sealy's face was a lies + 
ferowity ; Leck was like « close furnace, f whic 
yoa feel the consuming heat though you do m 
wee the fire; Lacy was milder, yet showed 
less determination than either of the other: 
There could be no occasion for hase, yet promay 
od by their feelings, their tread was rayed » 
bold. Con wee pended , all 
Binorted in the contemplated asssalt 

Having pat o space of two miles betwee 
themselves and the miners, they svught vat « 


change of mien. 
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